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The Editor Previews 


This Issue 


Aw AUTHOR who repeatedly writes 
books that sell more than a million copies 
demands the attention of those who 
would guide the reading of our diverse 
students. Frances Parkinson Keyes is 
such an author and one who does not 
misuse sex and sensation to achieve her 
popularity. We knew Mrs. Kirkus to be 
a good judge of books and one required 
by her occupation to read most of them. 


Another paper about the old bone of 
contention, grammar? Yes, with pleas- 
ure, because M. L. Howe in “Summar- 
ized Grammar’’ describes clearly the 
fresh approach to it which he made with 
his students. Some of his punctuation 
doctrine seems questionable, but that is 
a minor matter. The significant thing is 
that one can work out a study of gram- 
mar which proceeds from student needs, 
through actual work with language, to the 
few generalizations which are important. 


NELLIE F. Jones has been helping 
pupils of normal or superior intelligence 
who had not been reading as well as 
should be expected. Surely this is as im- 
portant as helping the dull, and it gets 
much greater results. Her experience 
with the “gadgets” seems significant; 
and note the other elements in her pro- 
gram. 


At the Milwaukee convention MARION 
C. SHERIDAN was asked to answer the 
question ‘Can We Teach Our Students 
To Write?” She replied by telling a good 
deal of the way in which we can do it. As 
usual, she spices her remarks with apt 
quotations from her wide reading. 


K. ArnoLp’s “Shakespeare in 
the Garden”’ is inspiring. She had not 
participated in school plays or taken a 


lot of speech courses; after just one 
course in acting, she launched successful 
student dramatics—on a high level. The 
outdoor feature is incidental; the essen- 
tials can be repeated practically any- 
where next fall. 


Teachers in the northernmost tier of 
states will be especially interested in 
Leon C. Hoon’s “‘Canadian Broadcast- 
ing.’’ All who give earnest thought to the 
improvement of broadcasting will find 
in this paper a cud to chew. 


A first-rate “progressive” teacher told 
the editor recently that, although she is 
sure she is doing her students more good 
than formerly when she used more tradi- 
tional procedures, she sometimes feels 
uneasy because her teaching of the skills 
is necessarily less systematic. Teachers 
who fear to take the plunge this woman 
did will find in HeteEn McDonatp 
CLARK’s “Suggestions for Themes’ as- 
signments that would seem even to stu- 
dents to be quite usual—but more than 
usually interesting. This teaching is tra- 
ditional in mold but modern in spirit. 


To ask high school students, whose 
knowledge of grammar is certainly im- 
perfect, to conduct research in usage is 
really putting the horse before the cart. 
After “Discovering Who Makes the 
Rules,” GERTRUDE H. OvERTON’s stu- 
dents understand that good usage was 
not invented by English teachers to 
plague practical-minded adolescents. Her 
report is in the “Round Table.”’ 


Pearl Buck’s God’s Men is a regular 
plum pudding of ideas (see p. 350). And 
the “Professional’’ section of “New 
Books” is meaty, too. 
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The Value of the Best Seller: An Appraisal 
of Frances Parkinson Keyes 


VIRGINIA KIRKUS* 


Tre best-seller ratings are good for 
heated controversy whenever or where- 
ever two or three so-called “‘critics’’ are 
gathered together. ‘“They pander to the 
lowest common denominator of popular 
taste.” “They create false impressions 
because of their inaccuracy.” “They 
make the way of least resistance too easy 
for clerks in bookshops.” ““They set false 
standards, popularity as against basic 
values.” You’ve heard the arguments; 
you’ve probably contributed your bit. 
But have you given due consideration to 
the value of the best seller? For it has a 
value and a considerable one, over and 
above the material benefits, such as they 
are, to author and publisher—a value to 
the reading level of the American reading 
public (I’ll come back to that later); a 
value to the authors not represented 
(which you may question, but which I 
hope I can prove) ; a value to the cause of 
books. 

Radio and television, those two scape- 
goats on which blame is put because 
books seem to be penalized, have helped 
make good music popular. In Europe, or 


*Operator of the Virginia Kirkus Bookshop 
Service, New York City. 


so we are often told, ‘‘the people” sup- 
ported opera in a way we’ve had little op- 
portunity to see in this country. Good 
music was the prerogative of the poor as 
well as the rich, the uninitiate as well as 
the initiate. Now what is happening 
here? The “Pop Concerts,”’ long a favor- 
ite of Boston’s populace, are being tried 
out in other metropolitan areas and in 
some suburban and semirural districts as 
well. Collecting of records of classical 
music is a hobby among low-income mu- 
sic lovers as perhaps never before. What 
has this to do with best sellers? 

We as a nation have reason to feel 
chagrined at the percentage of readers to 
our population. Compare our record with 
that of the Scandinavian countries or 
Switzerland. The alibis are easy to find: 
they are small countries, and the people 
are easy to reach through established 
channels; there are fewer conflicting 
claims on leisure time; we are a news- 
paper- and magazine-reading people; and 
so on and on. What are we doing about 
it? 

Our public library system, though 
tragically ill-supported in many areas 
and limited in scope in still others, is 
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making a great contribution. Book clubs 
(though competition for membership 
seems to be lowering their critical sights) 
have explored regions often completely 
out of touch with either bookshops or 
public libraries. And—whether you ap- 
preciate it or not—best-seller lists are 
firmly persuading some reluctant book 
readers into the conviction that it is 
smart to be “well-read.’”’ Granted that 
those of us who would disagree with their 
definition of “‘well-read’’ might resent 
any suggestion that reading all the best 
sellers makes them eligible, the fact re- 
mains that they are “in the swim” when 
they can talk about the books that rank 
high in sales the country over; to that 
extent they have become book readers 
instead of magazine readers. (We won’t 
go down the blind alley of “I read it in 
the Reader’s Digest.’’) To that extent 
they are wearing down their resistance 
to books and establishing habits of read- 
ing. Certainly, this is a contribution to 
the cause of books. 

What about the contribution to the 
reading level? Title by title, it is easy 
enough to prove that best-seller lists do 
not represent a very high level. But have 
you ever tried—at the year’s end—to as- 
sess the level of the books that have 
made the best-seller lists? If you haven’t, 
you'll be surprised at how many worth- 
while books are there. Sometimes an au- 
thor’s name may place a book that 
doesn’t deserve it; sometimes curiosity— 
often morbid, often prurient—is respon- 
sible. But in the year’s record these books 
are in the minority. And the books (I’m 
speaking primarily of fiction) that are in 
the majority measure well above average 
not only in readability, a characteristic 
not to be belittled, but also in touching 
upon universal needs and desires and un- 
derstandings. If you still doubt me, look 
back on the record of best sellers. Those 


of ten years ago and twenty years ago 
were, in the main, distinctly below the 
quality average of today. It is easy to 
pick out isolated cases to disprove this, 
but the average is higher. The “popular 
book”’ has to meet better critical stand- 
ards of accuracy (witness the demands 
made upon authors for accuracy in back- 
ground and historical fact, as compared 
with the slipshod research of even the 
classic writers, such as Scott and Dumas) 
and better standards of craftsmanship. 

One last point before I turn to a popu- 
lar author for specific discussion. What 
do best-seller lists do for authors not rep- 
resented? Certainly the creation of new 
readers helps extend the market to some 
degree beyond the best seller. The danger 
lies in the demands made upon young 
writers to imitate the surface aspects of 
the too obvious books that make the lists 
rather than to look below the surface for 
the factors that touch human needs. But, 
in the long run, the superficial aspects 
fail to succeed (witness some of the 
writers of best sellers in the past who 
reaped quick returns with a book or two 
but failed to hold their place). 

Perhaps you will feel that I’ve taken 
the long way around to come down to a 
particular instance, the case of Frances 
Parkinson Keyes and her successive 
books that rarely receive critical acclaim 
but that almost invariably achieve popu- 
lar success. I can think of no one writing 
today who illustrates more aptly some of 
the very values attendant on the whole 
anomaly of best sellers than Mrs. Keyes 
and her long list of books which the pub- 
lic has liked. She has written feelingly, 
sometimes with bitterness, of ‘‘the cost of 
a best seller’’ in a book so titled. Personal 
as the book is in many of its angles, there 
are some very sound lessons to be learned 
by the American reader, who is only too 
likely to concern herself (let us grant 
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that the majority of her public are wom- 
en) with the book and the reader rather 
than with the author and the story be- 
hind the writing of the book. And isn’t 
that a failing only too often ascribable to 
the critic, the professional critic, as well? 
How many of us, from the level of the 
average reader to the level of the profes- 
sional critic, ask ourselves, first of all, 
What was the author attempting to do in 
this work? We are all too much inclined 
to make snap judgments, invidious com- 
parisons. We ignore the basic purpose of 
the author, which may be to entertain 
rather than to instruct, to interpret at a 
sound human level rather than at the 
psychiatrist level, to present a conflict in 
a recognizable situation rather than to 
deal with a social problem or a world 
crisis. 

Let’s look at the picture as illustrated 
by Mrs. Keyes’s work over the years. I 
have been reading her books for sixteen 
years, watching her growth, weighing her 
contribution—not to American litera- 
ture, perhaps, but what I feel is a very 
important basic contribution to popular 
reading. Take these considerations under 
advisement. The reading habit, as such, 
may be occasionally inborn. For the ma- 
jority it puts down roots in childhood, in 
school days, and there comes a period 
when many potential readers are lost be- 
cause the habit is not sufficiently in- 
grained to survive a few unlucky choices 
and some hours of boredom. Here’s one 
point at which the popular book saves 
the day. But there is another gauge of 
criticism. There is ‘‘good trash’’; there is 
“bad trash.” The popular book that is 
cheap, meretricious, sensational, super- 
. ficial, unsound not only in factual con- 
tent (historical, regional, and so on) but 
in interpreting human behavior—such a 
book may not bore at the moment, but a 
surfeit palls, even with the least critical 
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reader. I don’t think any one of Mrs. 
Keyes’s novels can be charged with these 
shortcomings, or with failure to measure 
up to the goal she has set herself—a goal 
of integrity, of intellectual honesty, of 
sound scholarship, of good craftsman- 
ship. 

The first of her novels that I read was 
a book called The Safe Bridge, published 
in 1934. Backgrounded in historical fact 
related to people and mood and place 
(the Connecticut Valley) rather than to 
incident, the story tells of a girl exiled 
from Scotland to cut her off from the man 
she loved, and of how she remade her life 
in what was then to her a far frontier, not 
only geographically but spiritually. Even 
in recall the comment recorded at the 
time rings true: “More substance than 
saccharine. Better than average.”’ Next 
came Honor Bright, in 1936, her first 
story to reach best-seller ranks. The set- 
ting shifts to a region she knows well— 
Virginia, state of her birth, and Washing- 
ton, scene of her husband’s career in 
Congress and of subsequent years as a 
writing base. The heroine still lives for 
me—an acid test with the overlay of 
books read in the years that have passed. 
And, though some may charge the story 
with being romantic, lush, occasionally 
sentimental, it was good reading and the 
conflicts, as Honor worked through 
wrong turnings and an inauspicious start 
to certain ideals and goals, soundly 
argued. 

Some of her nonfiction of this period 
enriched her background and deepened 
her spiritual sense. The two books I re- 
member best were Written in Heaven 
(1937), reissued with some revision under 
the title Therese: Saint of a Little Way in 
1950, and Parts Unknown (1938), which 
recorded the consular whirl of a wide 
swing, from Bolivia to China to London, 
reported at the time as “‘full reading—for 
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better rentals.’’ Note the “better”: not 
intended to minimize the importance of 
the rental market but to stress the par- 
ticular niche such a book as this fills—a 
niche that the more solid type of per- 
sonal-experience travel book skirts and 
often misses altogether. A book to be 
read and savored and returned to the 
library, either rental or public, rather 
than a book to be owned for future refer- 
ence. 

To return to fiction, in which field Mrs. 
Keyes is indubitably more widely known, 
The Great Tradition (1939) stands out 
next in my memory. Here she tapped 
contemporary history, contemporary is- 
sues, the motives behind the news rather 
than news itself, for a story of a German- 
American who comes back to the East 
Prussia of the years between two wars 
and is caught by the surface glitter and 
promises of the Nazi philosophy. His life 
is further complicated by marriage to a 
Spaniard and the attendant conflicts of 
the Spanish Civil War, of concentration 
camps, of massacre. In a year when such 
emotional conflicts were a part of many 
patterns of thinking, the book, in addi- 
tion to being holding reading, made its 
very real contribution to the thinking on 
parallel levels. This, too, was true of Al/ 
That Glitters, published in 1941, which 
gave top skimming of world events from 
Arkansas to Washington (in years that 
embraced the catastrophe of the fall of 
France) and the kaleidoscope of Wash- 
ington manners, personalities, drama, 
and emotions. Not, perhaps, a deeply 
penetrating book but one that again 
helped the general reader to widened 
horizons. 

Crescent Carnival, published in 1942, 
was Mrs. Keyes’s first novel to lift her 
from the ranks of a better-than-average 
storyteller, with all the particular ele- 
ments that were evidenced in the scope 
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of her writing, to a writer who was con- 
tributing something more vital and last- 
ing to the American literary scene. I still 
think it one of her finest books, and one 
that has lasting values. True to her con- 
viction that an author should know at 
first hand the background in which a 
story is set and, if possible, write on the 
scene, Mrs. Keyes was spending most of 
her time in Louisiana, and particularly in 
New Orleans, where the story is set. The 
drama of the Mardi Gras had caught her 
imagination; its traditions, stemming 
back into the history of the glamorous 
city and its people, from the masses to 
the social upper crust, seemed made to 
order for the three-generation story 
which grew out of it. It is a searching and 
loving bit of research and a good tale, 
with the recurrent pattern of the Mardi 
Gras establishing a rhythm. Anyone who 
knows and loves New Orleans will find it 
sheer enchantment; to those who have 
never been there, it gives a fully realized 
awareness of the city and a full-bodied 
romance of its social arbiters. It is the 
first of a series, still unfinished, of which 
River Road, published three years later, is 
the second. What Crescent Carnival did 
for the city, River Road (1945) did, 
though for me with less impact, for the 
plantation life and Baton Rouge. The 
familiar ingredients are there, the fidelity 
to glamorous minutiae (which enabled a 
well-known New York couturier to stage 
a fashion show and cocktail party on the 
details of a wedding described in the 
book), the faithful portrait of the life of 
well-to-do planters in the years between 
the wars—all this along with a holding 
story in which a returned war hero takes 
a wife from the wrong side of town and 
ultimately succeeds in fitting her into his 
own environment. I felt the tale did not 
wholly succeed in the complexities of a 
psychological situation, in the political 
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implications of Louisiana’s turgid scene. 
Perhaps I was wrong in feeling that Mrs. 
Keyes had aimed for this goal—and had 
fallen short. 

The intervening book, Also the Hills 
(1943), seemed definitely a letdown. 
“Good ‘pop’ ”’—so I identified it, and to- 
_ day, on reassessing its basic values, that 
is again where I feel it belongs. It is an 
overemotionalized contemporary story, 
set in the sturdy beauties of her own 
familiar New Hampshire hills, and 
neither characterization nor plot comes 
clear in retrospect. 

Europe was the setting of the book 
that followed River Road—another that 
ranks high in her records: Came a Cava- 
lier. The story of how she secured her 
material, of the difficulties and priva- 
tions under which the book was written, 
make a story too long for this writing. 
But the result, in the story of a happy 
marriage, against terrific odds, of an 
American girl and a Frenchman in Nor- 
mandy, of the separations and hazards of 
war and occupation, is a tale of people 
that live, one rich in details of the life, 
the mood, the difficulties of those days. 
High drama and romance—and superb 
craftsmanship. 

Dinner at Antoine’s, published in 1948, 
proved to be, I believe, her best seller. 
Perhaps I am in a minority in feeling 
that the book was far from being her best 
book. I’d rank it quite far down, in fact, 
and I have very specific reasons for so 
doing. She attempted something that is 
completely outside her field—a mystery 
story. And to write a first-rate mystery 
story demands of an author certain tech- 
niques in which Mrs. Keyes is not adept 
(I felt that Dinner at Antoine’s bore wit- 
ness to this with a sense of schizophrenia 
right to the—for me at least—unsatisfac- 
tory denouement). I’d give it today, as I 
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did on reading it, high rating for au- 
thentic atmosphere of her beloved New 
Orleans and low rating for convincing 
characterization and development. 

As of the moment, Joy Street, pub- 
lished last year, has reinstated Mrs. 
Keyes, in my estimation, as one of our 
best popular novelists. Her girlhood up- 
bringing and her “‘semi-Bostonian” her- 
itage have born satisfying fruit in this 
first-rate story of how two young people, 
in both of whom Boston’s mores were 
deeply ingrained, tried to stem the tide, 
to go against tradition and establish 
standards of their own. Meticulously 
caparisoned in the accepted details of 
Beacon Hill background, the story bears 
witness to Mrs. Keyes’s maturing ability 
to show people in process of growth, an 
element weak in some of her earlier work 
but very evident here. Through conflict, 
external and internal, incident grows out 
of character and character out of inci- 
dent. When a writer of popular best 
sellers can attain this and still be true to 
her standards of fidelity to background 
and period and integrity of character, we 
need not apologize for finding grounds on 
which to recommend her novels as worth 
reading, even while the so-called “‘iter- 
ary critics’? either ignore her or cap- 
tiously argue that she has failed to 
achieve goals which, it seems to me, her 
record bears witness that she has not set. 
In a day when the goals she has achieved 
are too often lacking, we can be grateful 
that Mrs. Keyes sustains a reasonably 
high level for the popular novel. For 
young adults she helps set a measuring 
rod by which other books—in parallel 
fields—can be measured. Is not this a 
goal in itself, not to be ignored in ap- 
proaching decisions as to which of to- 
day’s best sellers are making a contribu- 
tion to our reading standards? 
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Summarized Grammar 


M. L. HOWE’ 


Is IT not time that we arrest the trend 
toward presenting the study of grammar 
only in summary form at the ends of our 
English language textbooks? More and 
more we find grammar relegated to ref- 
erence sections, and the supposed study 
of it reduced to cryptic statements of 
definitions and rules, with examples fol- 
lowing. In this age of progressive educa- 
tion and inductive study, such a presen- 
tation seems to be contrary to all ac- 
cepted principles. This dogmatic proce- 
dure by-passes reasoning, flouts under- 
standing as a necessary step, and thus 
forestalls any possibility of interest or 
enthusiasm on the part of the student. 
Even the so-called “functional” texts be- 
gin with definitions instead of ending 
with them. They ignore nonfunctional 
subject matter, but they do not make the 
remainder truly functional by presenting 
it in a constructive, self-educative, de- 
velopmental manner. 

If the English language is allowed to 
come out and show itself, the various 
constructions reveal their working rela- 
tionships, and the principles of punctua- 
tion and correct usage work themselves 
out almost automatically. Rules are 
scarcely needed. At least they need be 
mentioned only at the end of each proc- 
ess, and the use of technical terms may 
be held to a minimuin. 

It may sound amateurish to begin 
with fragmentary constructions, but 
they are still the bane of instructors in 
freshman themes in college, and business- 
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men who know better than to use com- 
mas for periods want secretarial help to 
be almost as intelligent. I believe the 
most carefree advocates of abandoning 
formal grammar agree that we should 
finish a job we start. We should com- 
plete our sentences. Fortunately, a study 
of incomplete and complete construc- 
tions is interesting. Pupils of almost any 
mental age can get hold of the parts and 
put them together and take them apart. 
The progressive educator need not begin 
with building blocks or a Meccano set to 
arouse interest. 

We can be entirely untechnical and 
undogmatic at the beginning. It is a 
pleasant game to let pupils discover that 
“running to the store’ and “to run to 
the store” have a feeling of incomplete- 
ness. There may be action indicated, but 
no one did a complete job of acting. 
After the pupils have made complete 
constructions: “Tom is running to the 
store,’ “he likes to run to the store,” 
they can prove their solution to be cor- 
rect by telling who is doing what. They 
then have the “boss word,” the subject, 
in their grasp. Fortunately, the term 
“subject” means something. It can be 
talked about and understood. We are 
practically obliged to use the term 
“verb” dogmatically, however, for we 
must check on combinations of subject 
and verb in many operations, and such 
an expression as “the word of action or 
doing” is too cumbersome. 

The discovery of subjects will lead to 
identifying them later as nouns and pro- 
nouns, but such matters should be only 
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incidental and should be delayed for a 
reasonable length of time while the pupils 
are kept on the problems of construc- 
tions. The term “participle” is useful 
and necessary, but dangerous. Meaning 
can be given to the word by noting that, 
in “he is running,” running is only a part 
of the verb, a participle. In “swimming is 
good exercise,” they can see that such a 
thing as a participle can be used as a 
subject, a noun; but God forbid the term 
“gerund”! Let us hope that the days of 
exercises to determine whether running 
is a gerund or a participle (adjective) are 
about ended. And let us hope that 
teachers will cease such dogmatism as 
to forbid the use of the term “participle” 
except for the adjective usage. Infinitives 
must be talked about under some such 
term as “verbal noun” or “verb form 
used as a noun,” or (God help us!) “‘in- 
finitive”’; for we must recognize them as 
fragmentary, then as a possible subject 
or object or modifier. 

We seem to be inveighing now against 
the old habits of teaching too much 
grammar, whereas we began by attack- 
ing the recent movement toward the 
cryptic, summary method. We oppose 
both. The latter has been a reaction 
against the former, but it is the wrong 
reaction. 

To return to our thesis, let us note 
that after we have worked for a while on 
perceiving combinations of subject and 
verb that click, making complete con- 
structions, the pupils can be led on to 
discover, next, that many combinations 
of subject and verb do Not make com- 
plete statements because they are domi- 
nated by weak words, such as if, when, 
because, who, which, etc. The word 


“weak” leads to identifying such groups 


as “dependent,” “subordinate,” groups 
—“clauses”’ if you care to introduce the 
word, but “groups” will do. We are 
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ready for definitions of dependent and 
independent clauses, but definitions are 
scarcely necessary. The pupils can define 
them in their own words, a triumph over 
pedantry. But, of course, definitions are 
harmless and easy after understanding 
has been achieved. 

Prepositional phrases can also be in- 
troduced and dissected upon the excuse 
of guarding against letting such frag- 
mentary expressions stand as though 
they were sentences. In “Beside a house 
with green shutters and wide porches,” 
the pupil can readily see that house can- 
not be a subject because it is controlled 
by beside. Shutters is bossed by with. 
These two words are prepositions, words 
in a pre-position, ahead of a word which 
is its object. 

Fortunately, a by-product of the nega- 
tive indoctrination against fragments is 
far more important than the accomplish- 
ment of the goal of using complete con- 
structions. Familiarity with dependent 
clauses, prepositional phrases, and par- 
ticipial and infinitive groups should be 
capitalized upon at once as a means of 
improving one’s style of expression and 
obtaining variety. The beauty and grace 
of those constructions should be noted, 
especially when they precede the main 
part of the sentence, the independent 
clause. If the complete sentences are 
reread in both natural and unnatural 
order (with the main clause first and then 
with it last), most pupils will become 
aware for the first time of style. They will 
eventually use these constructions in 
their own writing and speech. 

The punctuation of all such sentences 
may be solved with the greatest of ease. 
The problem may be presented inciden- 
tally at the close of the exercise in read- 
ing the sentences in natural and in un- 
natural order: 
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The streets were icy after the rain had 
frozen. 

After the rain had frozen, the streets were 
icy. 

Driving up into the hills, we began to slide. 

We saw other cars sliding this way and that. 

With our hearts hammering, we glided safely 
by. 
We glided safely by with our hearts hammer- 
ing. 

To avoid such experiences again, we went 
home by the southern route. 

We went home by the southern route in order 
to avoid such experiences again. 


As the pupils read, they will feel a pause 
at the middle when the dependent. ele- 
ments come first, but none when they 
follow the main clause. If the talk is in 
terms of natural and unnatural order, 
understanding will be immediate. It is 
natural for the strong to lead the weak, 
for the modifiers to hang on, following 
what they modify. If things go along in 
natural order, there is no trouble, no 
unusual situation, no need of a danger 
signal, a traffic light, a comma, to warn 
the reader. If things are in unnatural 
order, the weak preceding the strong, 
there is danger. We need a comma to 
warn the reader of the unusual or un- 
natural situation. 

Our grammar books have always pre- 
sented the meaningless rule that adver- 
bial clauses should be set off by commas 
when they precede the main clause. But 
many youngsters never learn to identify 
an adverbial clause, or they forget the 
rule after it is memorized. They can 
rather easily recognize natural and un- 
natural order, however, and have fun in 
punctuating these constructions in sim- 
ple, complex, or compound sentences 
without bothering to mention the kinds 
of sentences or to study them. 

After pupils have become accustomed 
to testing a construction for a feeling of 
completeness, with a combination of 
subject and verb that can enable the 
expression to stand as a sentence, they 
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can easily discover the danger of letting 
two sentences run together as one. The 
teacher need do nothing but let them 
read and stop when the construction 
gives a feeling of completeness. Use a 
period (or ? or !), letting the semicolon 
wait. They can then try and, but, or or 
between the run-together constructions; 
and they will feel thai they have a satis- 
factory sentence, a new kind. The word 
“compound”’ has some meaning in it—a 
union of parts that work together 
equally. If the teacher desires, defini- 
tions of simple and compound sentences 
can now be worked out. 

The punctuation of compound sen- 
tences may be worked out, with the 
students believing they are doing all the 
work. They can feel a pause between the 
parts of the compound sentences they 
have made from the run-together groups. 
Next, why should there be a pause? It 
is easy to demonstrate that the ordinary 
function of and, but, and or is to join the 
next word to the last one or to the last 
important one that is reasonably near: 


Jim or Ed will come in and help you. 


When, however, the conjunction joins in- 
dependent groups (clauses, if the word 
has been used), the next important word, 
generally the subject of the second 
clause, is not to be joined to the last 
important word, as such foolish sen- 
tences as the following one show: 

We ate sandwiches and the dog ate the 
scraps. 
The conjunction and does not join dog to 
sandwiches. We did not eat the dog. We 
have an unusual situation, therefore. We 
need a danger signal, a comma, to warn 
the reader of a break in the highway. 
We must slow him down to give his mind 
time to find the word, the subject of the 
first group, that is parallel to the subject 
in the second group. 

The easiest problems, too, should be 
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worked out logically. Let them use a 
series of two words, using and between 
them, and then a series of more than two, 
using and between all of them: 


Jim and Henry and John and I will help you. 


Someone will detect the unlovely sound 
of and repeated, and will suggest drop- 
ping all but the last. The class will sug- 
gest commas to replace the missing 
words. The usual joining word is not 
there. We need a comma to indicate the 
unusual situation. They will need a little 
prodding to note that they pause ahead 
of and at the end of the series just as 
long as they do where and was omitted. 
They will agree that it is better to use a 
comma there to indicate that the series is 
still in progress, that the last member is 
just as important as the others. If a silly 
example like ‘““We ate bread, potatoes, 
and ham and eggs for breakfast” is 
needed, they can note the difference be- 
tween the two and’s and can see the need 
of using a comma with and, but, or or at 
the end of a series if commas are started 
in the series. 

The dreaded appositive will lose its 
terror if we note that “apposition” means 
the reverse of “opposition.”” An apposi- 
tive is a word that means the same as a 
preceding word and that hangs onto it 
much as an adjective modifier does. Why 
do we have such things as appositives? 
For ease of speech: 


This is Mr. Jones. He is our neighbor. 
This is Mr. Jones, our neighbor. 


The comma is needed to indicate a break 
in the sentence. There is no connecting 
word. 

The terrible rules for restrictive and 
nonrestrictive clauses should never be 
mentioned, at least not until all is over. 
Clauses introduced by who and which are 
either necessary or unnecessary to iden- 
tify the word they modify. Let the class 
find out what word: 


The person who finds my purse will be re- 
warded. 

Martin Brown, who found it in the street, 
returned it. 


Let pupils find the dangerous word who, 
and then read the who clause. What word 
does it modify? Person. Do we know 
what person we are talking about with- 
out the help of the who clause? No. Is the 
who clause necessary or not, therefore, 
to an understanding of the rest of the 
sentence? Necessary. Will it be closely 
or loosely associated to it? Closely. If it 
is close, will there be pauses between the 
clauses? No. Commas? No. 

In the next sentence, do we know what 
person is being talked about without the 
help of the who clause? Yes. What per- 
son? Martin Brown. Is the dependent 
clause necessary or unnecessary, there- 
fore, to an understanding of the sen- 
tence? Unnecessary. Loosely or closely 
related? Loosely. Pauses or no pauses? 
Pauses. Commas or no commas? Com- 
mas. This particular problem is a chal- 
lenge. It calls for our best efforts and for 
tireless patience in quizzing the student 
in every one of the steps above, in many, 
many sentences. Some will still miss, but 
they will have company. Those who do 
not miss can give lessons to most of the 
college students and to many of their 
own teachers. 

How about noun clauses introduced 
by who, which, what, or that? The pupils 
can see that they do not modify a noun, 
as the relative clauses do. They will then 
see that they are generally used as sub- 
jects or objects of verbs and should there- 
fore not be set off by punctuation from a 
word with which they work so closely. 

There are, of course, exceptions to all 
principles of punctuation. Even in natu- 
ral order, for, as, and since take commas 
when they mean “because.” This is so 
because the usage is unusual. For is 
almost always a preposition, as since gen- 
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erally is. As generally expresses com- 
parison or is used with the meaning of 
“while.”” We need a comma to warn the 
reader of the unusual situation: 

He offered his services because he had been in 
the army. 

He offered his services, for he had been in 
the army. 

He offered his services, as he understood the 
problem. 

He offered his services, since no one else 
came forward. 

He offered his services for a very small fee. 

He was injured as he was crossing the street. 


How many pupils have gleefully an- 
nounced an error in the textbook, point- 
ing to the inclusion of for, as a conjunc- 
tion, with and, but, and or, making com- 
pound sentences. What does for mean? 
Nothing but “because.” Therefore, the 
sentence is complex, they say. Why 
should we not teach the punctuation of 
for with as and since, where it makes 
sense? 

We have just stumbled upon using the 
term “complex sentence.”’ We need not 
avoid it for long, since the meaning of 
“complex’’ can easily be seen. We have 
noted that the difference between simple 
and compound sentences is a difference 
in the number of clauses. When we get to 
complex sentences, the word ‘“‘complex”’ 
may be said to mean “mixed.’”’ A com- 
plex affair is one that is mixed up- In a 
complex sentence the kinds of clauses 
are mixed (weak and strong, dependent 
and independent, subordinate and prin- 
cipal). 

In compound sentences that have com- 
mas within the clauses, pupils can read 
the sentence and note that they pause 
longer between clauses than at the com- 
mas within them: 

They offered me apples, oranges, and grape- 
fruit, and I took some of each. 


Why do they pause longer before the 


second and than before the first? Be- 
cause it is at the main division. It is at an 
independent spot, not a dependent one. 
A dozen different types of compound- 
complex and other sentences can be pre- 
sented, and pupils who are only fairly in- 
telligent can work out the punctuation 
on the basis of commas within the groups 
and semicolons between the groups. 
Geometry is no better as mental develop- 
ment than punctuation and sentence 
structure, nor is it more easily motivated. 

When, finally, we are ready for com- 
pound sentences with therefore, hence, 
consequently, however, yet, and neverthe- 
less as the joining words, we can point 
out that the pause is longer than with 
and, but, and or. These conjunctive ad- 
verbs modify the verb in the second 
clause. They direct attention away from 
the first clause rather than toward it. 
Such a word as if, when, or because (in 
natural order) ties the second group to a 
word in the first group, ties it on so 
closely that there is no pause. And, bul, 
and or tie the second group on, but they 
don’t modify; hence the relationship is 
less close. There is a pause and a comma. 
The conjunctive adverbs (therefore, how- 
ever, etc.) tie the two groups together, 
but they modify inside the second group, 
directing attention away from the first 
group. Hence there is a longer pause and 
a semicolon before them. 

Most important of all is the carry-over 
into style of expression. Familiarity with 
the conjunctive adverbs may add variety 
and power to one’s language Frequent 
use of when, if, since, as, while, who, 
and which makes it easy for even ordi- 
nary students to discover that such ex- 
pressions are more effective than the 
overworked and, and that prepositional 
and participial modifiers lend variety and 
grace to style. The pupils now have some 
tools to work with; they feel at home 
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with the subject matter. It is no longer 
necessary, therefore, to inveigh nega- 
tively against the excessive use of and 
and the compound sentence. Set up a 
few bad ones: 


Jimmy is the biggest boy on our street, and 
he bullies the younger ones. 


The class can use since, because, as, who, 
and an appositive, to improve the sen- 
tence above. Pages and days can be 
spent in exciting jobs of this sort. Pupils 
soon become so familiar with the useful 
constructions that they will use them 
without the need of great conscious effort 
in their writing and talk. A few construc- 
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tive lessons on style will do more toward 
improving writing than a dozen composi- 
tions will, and the students will greatly 
prefer the construction game. 

Let us take a little time in our teach- 
ing, and let us not assume, in the present 
tendency to shelve some of the dogma of 
grammar, that all grammar is dogma. A 
great deal of it is practical, and it can be 
taught as a constructive procedure—in- 
deed, even as a creative one. We are gods 
when we create, when we foster the 
awakening of minds, when we lead them 
to constructive work and enthusiastic 
development. 


A “ Motorized”? Reading Project 


NELLIE F. JONES’ 


Tx project described here started with 
the assumption that a semester of reme- 
dial work would help free students of 
high potential achievement from the 
shackles of bad reading habits, give them 
the thrill of increased speed and better 
comprehension, and send them on to 
high school success, which should be 
theirs at their level of mental abilities. 

During the past school year, 1949-50, 
and the first semester of 1950-51, I have 
been working on this problem, with 
results which I believe worth reporting 
to other teachers or supervisors inter- 
ested in the relationship of good reading 
to high school success. The first group 
assigned to me consisted of twenty 
sophomores. In addition to the usual 
materials I was given a Reading Rate 
Controller,? and this year a Reading Ac- 
celerator was purchased.’ The inventors 

Clinton (Iowa) High School and Junior College. 


2 Three Dimension Company, 4555 W. Addison 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


of these machines, dealing with more 
adult subjects in college laboratories, 
have not emphasized to the full the psy- 
chological effect of the purring of a little 
motor on the machine-conscious younger 
students, especially the boys. What high 
school sophomore would not be inter- 
ested in an opportunity to travel into his 
world of reading experiences by motor? 

In recruiting the first class, all avail- 
able junior high and high school testing 
records, subject grade records, and health 
chart records were used as a basis for 
careful analysis of the reading status of 
over two hundred and fifty sophomores. 
With the help of the guidance personnel 
and teachers, the potential list was cut 
down to twenty. It was agreed that the 
best candidates for improvement of read- 
ing ability should be students of average 
or above-average intelligence whose read- 
ing tests showed need of speed and com- 


3Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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prehension improvement. However, the 
final I.Q. range was from 80 to 119 (Otis). 
The lower-ability students were chosen 
only after a consideration of personality 
factors which promised well for indi- 
vidual betterment. It was also decided 
that parents should understand why the 
emphasis of the English course was being 
changed and why the student was being 
transferred to a new teacher. A letter of 
explanation was sent to each home, and 
parental co-operation was secured. 
When the class was assembled, the 
first test given was the Jowa Silent Read- 
ing Test (Form AM).‘ This served as a 
means of establishing ability levels for 
each individual. The test revealed a 
range of grade levels from 6.1 to 10.6; 
grade percentiles ranged from 2 to 48; 
the lowest rate percentile was 1.0; the 
lowest comprehension percentile, 1.0. 
The reader must not assume from the 
title of this report that the rate con- 
troller was solely responsible for results 
achieved by individuals in the class. 
That motivating factor cannot be iso- 
lated because the plans for daily class 
routine included a variety of procedures 
intended to improve individual reading 
skills. There is no doubt that the “read- 
ing machine” added a spice of adventure 
to the routine work, especially for the 
boys, who made up the majority of the 
class. As a compensation for a “no home- 
work” plan, each student came to the 
room for two machine practice periods of 
twenty-five minutes each week, in addi- 
tion to the regular class sessions. Picture 
one of those students entering the class- 
room. He goes to a table on which are 
the Reading Rate Controller, a collection 
of attractive books, charts for machine 
rate records, and his individual reading 
4Greene, Jorgensen, and Kelley, ZJowa Silent 


Reading Tests (rev. ed.; Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: 
World Book Co., 1943). 
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record file. He selects the book of his 
choice, seats himself, plugs in the con- 
necting cord, adjusts the ‘‘speedometer,”’ 
places the printed material in the ma- 
chine, and turns on a small switch. Off he 
goes into his newly motorized reading 
world for a twenty-five-minute excur- 
sion. Suddenly he stops the machine and 
excitedly remarks, “Boy! Miss Jones, 
something exciting happens on every 
page of this book!’’ Critics of the classics 
to the contrary, he is delightedly enjoy- 
ing his new friend, John Ridd, in a sim- 
plified edition of Lorna Doone. Some 
other things are happening to this boy 
which should make him still more en- 
thusiastic about his controller practice 
periods. 

The teaching plan sounds much more 
rigid than it was in actual practice, as 
elasticity in such a program is, of course, 
a necessity. One day each week was <ie- 
voted to oral reading and speaking. Oral 
reading gives many difficulty clues to the 
teacher and provides opportunity for 
developing listening techniques. Simple 
drama materials proved the most suc- 
cessful and most-clamored-for form in 
this work, but short stories, humorous 
essays and poetry, and lively biographies 
were all useful. 

Another day, at least, was devoted to 
the use of the sophomore-level magazine,° 
to which the class subscribed. The new 
reading-rate units, with words already 
counted and with objective tests for 
checking comprehension, were of great 
value. Many other features of this maga- 
zine are adapted for use in improving 
directed reading skills, as well as for pro- 
viding activities in all English fields. 

5 Jordan, Berglund, and Washburne (eds.), Lorna 
Doone (adapted) (Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1949). 

6 Practical English (New York: Scholastic Maga- 


zines). 
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Drill in finding key sentences and in 
analyzing simple patagraphs was car- 
ried on with texts used by the students in 
other classes. The use of these books gave 
opportunity for better “how-to-study” 
technique practice with a decided ele- 
ment of reality. 

Another day was set aside for the 
remedial-reading workbook’ drills in in- 
terpretation, appreciation, phonetic and 
structural word analysis, word meanings 
from context and from the dictionary. 
The phonetic drills proved profitable for 
creating a stronger word-consciousness, 
and, since the class equipment included 
individual dictionaries, still more expe- 
rience in vocabulary growth was possible. 

The fourth day was used for maintain- 
ing and developing skills in spelling, 
usage, and those grammar skills advo- 
cated in the state course of study. As far 
as was possible, this was done through 
the speech, listening, and writing ac- 
tivities. 

The last day of the week was usually 
devoted to free reading. With some qual- 
ity limitations, the choice of book or 
magazine was an individual matter. Re- 
quired social science background refer- 
ences, recreational reading, Teen Age 
Book Club® purchases, magazines—all 
were utilized. This type of activity gave 
occasion for teacher-pupil conferences on 
individual reading problems and prog- 
ress, as well as pupil-to-pupil sharing of 
interesting reading experiences 

The reading controller practice was 
carried on as an activity outside regular 
class periods. The ease of operation and 
mechanical simplicity of the controller 
are strong recommendations in its favor, 
as the machine practice had to be carried 

7Gray, Horsman, and Monroe, Basic Reading 
Skills (Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1948). 

8 Teen Age Book Club, Scholastic Magazines, 
New York. 


on by the individual student during the 
periods when the teacher’s time was 
occupied by other duties. When good 
films are in use for the high school level, 
and some are now ready, they will pro- 
vide drill for class groups of approxi- 
mately the same ability levels, but the 
rate controller can be quickly adjusted 
to the needs of the individual student at 
any level of rate development, and stu- 
dents enjoy using it. The minimum of 
supervision necessary is a boon to the 
busy teacher. Two students reported for 
practice each class period. While one 
used his share of time for practice, the 
other worked independently just as he 
would in his study hall. For note-taking 
experience a brief summary statement 
of the reading covered at each session 
was filed in an individual folder. The ma- 
chine speed setting and corresponding 
word-rate figures were recorded each day 
on an individual chart, and these figures 
were translated into word-rate data by 
the teacher at the next teacher-student 
conference. The manuals provided with 
the controllers set up this procedure 
clearly. 

The students quickly learned to care 
for needed changes in setting the speed 
rate. Much stress was placed on the fact 
that understanding is as important as 
raising rate, and the short daily sum- 
maries were utilized later for a brief 
evaluation or discussion of the books 
read. Lastly, it was the duty of each 
student to leave the machine and table 
as he found them. 

Most of the books used with the con- 
troller were chosen from the simplified 
editions now being brought out by sev- 
eral book companies. One book'® was 


9 University of Iowa Reading Films. 

'© Stratton, Clarence, When Washington Danced 
(simplified ed.) (Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1949). (1949-50, both semesters.) 
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designated as the beginning book for all 
students, and its popularity justified the 
choice. It provided a common basis of 
comparison for the first controller rate 
increase results. All following choices 
were made by the student in line with 
his own interests. As we continue, a 
larger library of easy materials is being 
developed, but a few carefully chosen 
books (about twenty) were made avail- 
able for the first classes. Short, lively 
magazine articles on many subjects of 
interest were also used. Accompanying 
each was a short objective quiz and 
word-count for estimating the reading 
rate. These take teacher time for prepa- 
ration, but they afford good material for 
the student who is accelerating controller 
speed in an effort to beat his past record. 

At the close of the first quarter, 1949- 
50, the class members were asked to 
think carefully about what, if anything, 
the machine practice seemed to be doing 
for them. Following is a compilation of 
their conclusions in order of most fre- 
quent mention: 

1. The machine raises my reading rate. 

2. It is fun to read with the machine. 

3. The machine stops efforts to do lip-reading 
and to use throat and tongue muscle move- 
ments. 

4. The machine prevents going back to re- 
read materials. [Several students reported that 
they found themselves trying to do this.] 

5. The machine makes the reader concen- 
trate. 

6. The machine keeps the reader moving 
along at an even rate. 

7. The machine makes the lazy student stop 
daydreaming. He has to stay “on the beam.” 


To make class members feel important 
in their exclusive possession of the new 
equipment was not difficult. The upper- 
classmen in the psychology class asked 
for a demonstration when they reached 
the textbook section on the psychology 
of reading. Two of the reading-class 


members (a 6.1 grade-level girl and a 
7.4 grade-level boy) prepared carefully, 
visited the psychology class, demon- 
strated the controller, and acquainted 
the upperclassmen with the above re- 
port. Another class member wrote a 
report of this same evaluation project 
for the school bi-weekly. As a result, sev- 
eral upperclassmen who were conscious 
of reading problems became interested 
enough to ask if they might have a 
chance to use the rate controller. On an- 
other occasion, the curriculum director 
came into the room, and the two girls at 
work explained the controller and dem- 
onstrated their plan of work for him. A 
parents’-night visitation project was en- 
tirely planned by the students, who in- 
troduced their parents to the new device 
with a display of materials, attractive 
posters, and a story typed for controller 
use. The parents were induced to try 
their skill at machine reading. 

At the close of the first semester, after 
four months of remedial practice, the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test (BM) was 
given, with encouraging results. Four- 
teen of the twenty students increased 
over-all reading percentiles from 4 
months to 4.2 years, with a median of 2 
years. Fifteen raised rate percentiles, and 
fifteen raised comprehension percentiles. 

At the suggestion of the principal, the 
Otis Test of Mental Ability, given a year 
before, was repeated. Fourteen of the 
twenty students raised their I.Q. ratings 
from 1 to 12 points. 

At the close of the first semester six 
students whose Jowa Silent Reading Test 
(BM) score placed them in Grade XI 
or above were transferred to their origi- 
nal English X classes. Again parents were 
notified of the student’s progress and his 
transfer. To fill their places, the original 
method of selection was modified, and 
the sophomore English teachers were 
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asked to suggest names of students who, 
after a semester of observation, they felt 
could benefit from the remedial program. 
From those suggestions and with the 
help of the guidance office records, the 
final choices were made. 

The class work of the second semester 
included much more stress on compre- 
hension drill materials, as the reading 
rates had risen more rapidly than the 
corresponding comprehension records. 
Wide reading, apart from the controller 
reading, was stressed, with excellent 
results, as a comparison with all sopho- 
more reading records on the permanent 
office file cards will show. The controller 
reading rates continued to show new 
levels of speed. The phenomenon of 
leveling-off periods, followed by new in- 
creases of rate, was apparent on several 
student charts. 

In all, twenty-six students worked on 
reading problems during the year. In or- 
der to evaluate the value of the project 
the Iowa Silent Reading Tests and the 
Otis Test of Mental Ability were used. 

In addition, the beginning and final 
rates on the one recreational reading 
book read by all students, their first on 
the controller, were tabulated, and the 
low and high rates on sixteen expository 
exercises from the weekly magazine were 
compiled from the records of each 
student. 

A brief summary of the results will 
show what happened during the year. 
The final results from the Jowa Silent 
Reading Test show a median of improve- 
ment lying between 3.1 and 3 years. The 
word per minute rate increases on rec- 
reational and expository reading mate- 
rial show positive gains for all students. 
The word per minute rate on the first 
book shows a median gain of 166 words, 
with the top gain 311 words. For non- 
machine reading rates recorded from six- 
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teen expository reading exercises from 
thé magazine, the median for rate gain 
per minute was 152; the highest gain, 
316 words per minute. 

There is another side of the story 
which should not be neglected. In any 
class there are many individual adjust- 
ments which only the teacher is in a 
position to know. These are the factors 
which add color and significance to sta- 
tistical charts. These human high lights 
of success or failure determine the really 
worth-while aspects of classroom out- 
comes. For example, Student A, a boy 
who had come to our large high school 
from a small one-room parochial school, 
had made a poor social adjustment dur- 
ing his freshman year. His grade level 
rose 4 years and 2 months during the 
first semester. He changed not only in 
attitudes toward school but in his per- 
sonal bearing and show of friendliness 
in the classroom and halls. There is no 
reason why he cannot succeed in his last 
two years of high school, and his mid- 
year grades point in that direction. 

Student B, at first painfully shy, be- 
came a friendly, helpful individual. She 
voluntarily assumed management of such 
helpful details as seeing that books and 
files were always neatly arranged. With 
high I.Q. but low reading rate, she re- 
mained for the second semester. At one 
point of her controller reading she dis- 
covered that she was conquering a 
“learning plateau’? and reported the 
details with surprising accuracy to the 
teacher. She showed marked interest in 
the psychology of the situation when it 
was explained. Her final increase for the 
year was 3 years and 7 months in grade 
level. At the close of the first semester, 
1950-51, she is on the second-quarter 
honor roll and is participating success- 
fully in extra-curricular activities. 

Student C had poor eyesight. He made 
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no progress during the first semester. His 
self-conscious refusal to wear glasses 
caused him to make glaring errors in 
simple reading situations. Tests by the 
school nurse showed him blind in one 
eye. With persuasion he was induced to 
secure new glasses and finally wore them 
regularly, shortly before the end of the 
third quarter. He immediately began to 
show encouraging signs of progress and 
increase of interest. During the second 
semester his grade-level increase was 3 
years and 4 months, his rate percentile 
went from 6 to 98, and his comprehension 
percentile rose from 1 to 62 (Jowa Silent 
Reading Test). In addition to his im- 
proved attitudes, in his junior year he is 
making better grades than in the two 
preceding years. 

For the first semester of the present 
school year, an even higher-ability group 
of twenty-three sophomores was selected 
for the class. Their I.Q. range (Otis) was 
104-119, but reading-rate percentiles 
(Iowa Silent) ranked from 13 to 44. All 
were below average in reading rate. The 
same procedure was followed in securing 
parental approval, but it was obvious 
that because of student attitudes in the 
1949-50 classes less propagandizing was 
necessary. Students who felt a need for 
reading help were anxious to enter the 
class. At the close of the semester this 
group showed greater rate increases than 
had the 1949-50 group. Machine word 
rate increases ranged from 20 to 200 per 
cent, with a median gain of 114 per cent. 
In the expository reading in nonmachine 
drills, increases ranged from 13 to 169 
per cent; median, 81 per cent. In the 
Towa Silent Reading Test over-all percen- 
tiles, fifteen students moved to the upper 
quartile; six to the 50-74 quartile; the 
two lowest scored 0.42 percentiles. In 
rate, fourteen moved to the upper quar- 
tile; six to the 50-74 quartile; two placed 
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in the 25-49 quartile; one remained in the 
lowest quartile. The outstanding im- 
provement was that of the girl who 
gained 59 percentile points, a 5-year im- 
provement in one semester. Another 
gratifying result was the total amount 
of reading done in this class, both on the 
controller and in out-of-class recreational 
reading. In both quantity and quality 
the higher-I.Q. group far excelled the 
first group. The successes scored by this 
class fully justify belief in the course. Ina 
comparison of the two groups it would 
appear that remedial work for higher- 
1.Q.-level students shows greater and 
more tangible improvements. 

The individuals in this group were 
returned to English classes; however, 
three, at their own request, are giving 
some of their study time to continue 
machine practice. Now, twenty-four new 
sophomores make’up my second-semes- 
ter group, a class which I face with con- 
siderably more assurance as I plan ma- 
terials and procedures. 

I have not said much about gains in 
comprehension. For the controller read- 
ing I have not stressed testing. I discuss 
books with individuals and encourage 
class comment on enjoyment of them. 
I do not worry about this factor too much 
when I remind a student that his time is 
ended and hear, ‘Please, can’t I finish 
this chapter?” or ““May I come in tonight 
and finish this part of the book?” or 
“Can’t I take the book home and finish 
the story?” I have been weak enough to 
allow even this last request at times! 
Yesterday I heard an unusual sound and 
quickly turned my attention away when 
I saw a senior girl weeping copiously over 
the final scenes of Ben Hur. Why a 
printed test for her comprehension score? 
However, I do test carefully in other 
class activities, for comprehension as 
well as rate. 
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I am also convinced that with higher- 
ability students there is a high standard 
of pupil co-operation. They readily un- 
derstand explanations of why certain 
reading habits are undesirable and are 
capable of sustained efforts at self-help. 
I work on the theory that these young 
people can understand the “whys” and 
“wherefores” of procedure and can co- 
operate accordingly. The adolescent of 
today is tremendously interested in him- 
self as an individual and, if given the 
chance, is keenly concerned with self- 
improvement in other fields than his so- 
cial affairs. A timely consideration of 
breaking a regressive reading habit which 
is impeding his school progress receives 
just as enthusiastic response as a boy- 
dates-girl discussion. At least, I have 
found it so with these students. 

During the past semester a few college- 
bound low-reading-rate seniors used all 
extra controller time available, with some 
coming before or after regular class peri- 
ods. Several students came to my door 
with the request, “Is there any way I can 
get into your reading class?”’ As a result 
of my reporting these cases to the prin- 
cipal and expressing willingness to allow 
room space and supervision for these 
older students for rate practice only, the 
school board purchased a second unit. 
For the second semester the second unit 
is in use by forty students who immedi- 
ately took advantage of extended prac- 
tice opportunity. I now run a schedule of 
two practice sessions per week for sixty- 
four students. Of these, twenty-four are 
from the remedial class; thirty are giving 
up regular study-hall time; and ten ultra- 
ambitious seniors report after school is 
dismissed for the day. Again, the second 
machine is an experiment in giving rate 
practice only, with the assumption that 
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comprehension skills will be maintained 
as with class members and in other class- 
room situations. The significant fact is 
that our high school students realize their 
needs and are willing to invest time and 
effort toward self-help. 

It happens that our high school was 
selected as one of the experimental 
schools to try out the new Iowa Univer- 
sity Reading Films. I took part in that 
experiment. My conclusion is that these 
two mechanical reading aids should be 
noncompeting, with the films for group 
practice and the rate controller or ac- 
celerator for consistent individual drill 
periods. Reading laboratories should in- 
clude both, but, most important, the su- 
pervisory teacher should have training in 
special remedial techniques. 

The small number of students involved 
thus far does not justify sweeping conclu- 
sions, but choices of students based on 
assembled guidance data, office scholar- 
ship records, and guidance personnel rec- 
ommendations seem to bring in the stu- 
dents who make greatest improvement. 
The higher-ability-level student with a 
reading handicap seems to benefit most, 
although the lower-ability student will 
benefit to some degree. The question of 
devoting a semester to this one problem 
may be debatable, and we need to study 
subsequent grade records with an eye to 
the carry-over of skills into all subject- 
matter fields. These records will be added 
to our present data. An analysis of the 
types of reading problems detected may 
point to their elimination earlier in the 
student’s school life. However, there is 
no doubt that in the above reading pro- 
gram the “motorized” side trips along 
remedial-reading trails have proved both 
pleasurable and profitable. 
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Can we teach students to write? Some 
grow tall. Some grow wide. Some learn to 
write. For what are we responsible? 

Asked how his students had won top 
places in a national scholastic writing 
competition, a teacher replied, ‘The stu- 
dents reminded me to send in their pa- 
pers.’’ He had been so busy teaching his 
students to write that he had forgotten 
all about the competition. He modestly 
disclaimed credit, but he had earned it. 
His steady, exacting, inspiring instruc- 
tion had gratifying results. His students 
had been writing and were ready. 

Yes, it is an ethical responsibility for 
teachers of English to teach students to 
communicate in writing. The responsi- 
bility arises from the vocational, politi- 
cal, and personal needs of all students 
admitted to secondary schools and per- 
mitted to remain. Regardless of social or 
economic status, citizens of our democ- 
racy need to be able to communicate in 
writing. It makes no difference whether 
John’s father is a bartender and George’s 
a truckdriver; whether Mary’s mother is 
a waitress or Paul’s scholarly mother and 
his stepfather are included in Who’s Who. 
Incidentally, it is difficult to teach Paul 
to write. 

Jesse Stuart’s father dug coal, did a 
little farming, and worked on a railroad 
section for twenty-two years. When Jesse 
was asked for a theme, he turned out 

*An address given at the NCTE high school 
section meeting in Milwaukee on November 25, 
1950. 


2 James Hillhouse High School, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


eight or nine. Some of them later found 
their way into such magazines as the 
Yale Review, the Atlantic, Story, and 
Harper’s.3 By some standards of the 
teaching of writing, Jesse Stuart should 
not have been asked to write. 

Jesse Stuart’s writing might be called 
writing to the third power. In secondary 
schools all students should be able to 
write to what I shall arbitrarily call the 
first power. A large proportion should 
reach the second power. Writers of prom- 
ise reach the third power. 

Writing to the first power is in re- 
sponse to an urgent need. Content is of 
major importance. Such communication 
is simple, direct, unambiguous. It is 
probably unimaginative, though 1 am 
told that in the British Museum there is 
outstanding poetry by unlettered poets. 
Our ballads and folk songs are imagina- 
tive. Emotion may play a part, for the 
emergency may generate emotion: 
“Please send me a baseball bat.”’ There 
are possibilities of a chain of letters to the 
effect that the bat has not come, that it 
finally has come but it is not the one 
ordered, that the one ordered has come, 
that I should like half a dozen more. 
Writing to the first power would include 
friendly letters, too, letters to an absent 
parent or friend, and simple expository 
writing. 

In writing to the second power, the 
urgency would be somewhat diminished. 
There would be more of a balance be- 

3Harvey Breit, “Talk—and a Visit—with 


Jesse Stuart,” New York Times Book Review, July 
16, 1950. 
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tween content and form, but content is 
still more important. There may be im- 
aginative writing. On the whole, the writ- 
ing is that of a person interested or ac- 
complished in fields other than English. 
The writing ranges from the practical 
into the realm of ideas. It may be jour- 
nalistic. It may be the writing, for ex- 
ample, of H. G. Wells, who said: “‘I write 
as I walk because I want to get some- 
where and I write as straight as I can, 
just as I walk as straight as I can, be- 
cause that is the best way to get there.’’4 

Writing to the third power is by those 
who are articulate and eager to concen- 
trate upon writing. They may revel in 
what is sometimes called “creative writ- 
ing,” a kind of writing that under that 
name often loses its center of gravity. I 
shall not use the term. To the urgency to 
communicate with another, to inform, to 
persuade, may be added the urgency of a 
student to express himself. Form has 
achieved importance. The writer has ac- 
quired technical skill and some control. 
He may use devices effectively. The writ- 
ing may be emotional, possibly with re- 
straint. There may be subtleties, abstrac- 
tions, overtones, depths, and expression 
that to Mr. H. G. Wells might seem 
overwrought. 

In teaching writing, we must aim to 
develop as much power as possible, as- 
piring, in general, to the third power for 
all students. There are no predetermined 
limits. We differ in ability to increase the 
writing power of students. Students dif- 
fer from one another—and even from 
themselves at different times—in their 
ability to ascend. All kinds of conditions 
affect the ascent: student happiness or 
unhappiness, outside work, extra-curric- 
ular activities, tensions, and the atmos- 
phere of the room in which writing is 

4H. G. Wells, Experiment in Autobiography 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1934), p. 532- 
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taught. An understanding teacher of 
writing may be able to turn into advan- 
tages what might seem to be barriers to 
writing. 

Theoretically, in the teaching of writ- 
ing we should get assistance from all the 
teachers of all our students. There is, 
however, still much for us to learn about 
co-operation with those of other depart- 
ments. It is decidedly worth making an 
effort to increase the power of writing by 
teamwork. 

At all levels—first, second, or third— 
power may be developed in such a way 
that the student is unaware, or almost 
unaware, of the extension of his horizon, 
the increase in his perceptions. 

Few would question the possibility of 
teaching writing to the second power. 
Many question teaching to what we are 
calling the third power. We are told that 
Shakespeare was not taught. H. G. Wells 
wrote: “But I have a feeling that the 
happy word is the gift, the momentary 
capricious gift of the gods a flash of 
mother-wit. You cannot train for it.”’ He 
had an aversion to worked-over writing. 
He said: “This incessant endeavor to 
keep prose bristling up and have it ‘vivid’ 
all the time defeats its end.’”’ To him, 
very much of Conrad’s writing was “as 
overwrought as an Indian tracery.’’s 

Although it is generally admitted that 
he taught writers, Maxwell Perkins, the 
famous Scribner editor, was not confident 
that real writing could be taught. Even 
so, he wrote in a letter to Marcia Daven- 
port, “Writing, like drawing, is an art.’ 

Indirect recognition that writing can 
be taught was given by tributes to the 
late Professor John Berdan, of Yale Uni- 
versity, by distinguished writers whom 

5 Ibid., p. 530. 

6 John Hall Wheelock, Editor to Author: The 


Letters of Maxwell E. Perkins (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1950), p. 289. 
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he had taught. Their writing made an 
outstanding display in the Yale Univer- 
sity Library. Some writers must believe 
writing can be taught, or they are very 
guilty in serving on the faculty of schools 
for writing, many of which flourish in the 
summer time. 

To teach writing to all three powers 
may make severe demands upon the flex- 
ibility of a teacher. Can a teacher be 
“geared,” as it were, to meet the needs of 
widely varying individuals in one class 
period or in succeeding periods? Few 
teachers have been ready to limit their 
teaching to writers of the first power. Is 
it possible for a teacher to change his 
speeds rapidly: for forty-five minutes to 
be patient, sympathetic, encouraging, 
concrete, willing to repeat endlessly? for 
the next forty-five minutes to challenge 
and stimulate a class that thinks rapidly, 
abstractly, clearly, logically, on a broad 
and deep field of material? 

In developing writing to the first, sec- 
_ond, or third power, there are certain 
basic factors for effecting successful com- 
munication. Writing is more than pen- 
manship, though the two have been con- 
fused. Communication does not result 
from a terrifying emphasis on usage or 
grammar, even though pronouns should 
have antecedents and most participles 
should not dangle. 

Good writing is not likely to spring 
from fear. A teacher of writing must not 
be an inhibitor. He might better be 
an inquisitor, if “inquisitor’’ may be 
stretched to mean one wholesomely in- 
quisitive about students in a way that 
will stimulate their curiosity, increase 
their perceptions and their self-confi- 
dence, and stimulate growth. He would 
be constantly alert for a syllable, a smile, 
a tone, a revelation of interest or knowl- 
edge that might have promise for writing. 
This kind of inquisition would help to 
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make students articulate, to effect the 
miracle of their getting words together to 
communicate. 

Effective communication in writing is 
inseparable from communication by 
speaking, reading, and listening. 

Speaking may be chatting, conversa- 
tion. It relaxes students. It makes plain 
what is not understood, where communi- 
cation fails. It makes for a natural en- 
largement of vocabulary through the de- 
liberate use of words to express an exact 
shade of meaning. It may make for dis- 
crimination through a realization of the 
usefulness of the senses—touching, tast- 
ing, smelling, hearing, seeing. From in- 
formal conversation may come, for ex- 
ample, sensitivity to light and shade— 
the desert, northern woods, the pure 
radiance at Torcello, across the lagoon 
from Venice, the radiance Henry James 
thought a mighty magician, a greater 
artist than Titian or Tintoretto.? Bambi- 
nos might cease to be bambinos in a 
harsh northern light. 

Chatting may stress the exceedingly 
important question of the order: the or- 
der of words, of phrases, of clauses, of 
paragraphs. So much of writing in Eng- 
lish is determined by order; for the most 
part so little has been said of it. Talking 
even before writing can prevent digres- 
sions and help to insure logical and clear 
communication. 

Through conversations students may 
be ‘‘warmed up”’ for writing. Conversa- 
tions may start from almost any point: 
personal experiences, observations, mo- 
tion pictures, radio programs, television. 
They may well start from reading. 

Reading may sharpen observations 
and reveal methods of writing. Margaret 
Kennedy studied Compton Mackenzie, 
especially for his expert handling of dia- 


7Henry James, Foreign Parts (Leipzig: Bern- 
hard Tauchnitz, 1883), p. 81. 
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. logue.* Maxwell Perkins wrote James 
Boyd that he thought reading more im- 
portant than a college course in writing. 
He also stressed seeing and hearing: 

I do think you ought to read all that you 
possibly can—though I should hope that it 
would not all be in contemporary books. But 
they are certainly to be read too... . Much 
reading is what a young writer should do... . 
You see plenty, and you hear plenty, and that 
is much more important even than reading.? 

Students may listen to people, to re- 
cordings—for example, to Robert Frost, 
reading his poems. Students should listen 
to their own papers, using their ears to 
test effects. How does this sound? Do you 
mean this? Is this the right word in this 
context? Is this the right order? What is 
the tone? Through their ears students 
may come to respect passages that are 
successful in communicating. 

Learning to write comes from writing. 
We can’t teach students to write unless 
we have them write, write, write. In Wis- 
consin an evaluation said that written 
composition tended to be neglected. 
Teachers estimated that 18-19 per cent 
of the total English time was devoted to 
written composition. Class visits and 
courses of study indicated one theme in 
nine days, about 125 words a week.*® In 
El Paso, Texas, last spring students who 
were interviewed stated they usually 
wrote from four to eight full-length 
themes a year. The evaluation suggested: 
“At least three times as much writing 
should be done if students are to learn to 
express themselves on paper.’’* In the 

8 Ted Jones (ed.), How I Write My Novels: Col- 
lected and Produced for the B.B.C. Television Maga- 
sine Programme (London: Spearman Publishers, 
Ltd., 1948), p. 43- 

9 Wheelock, op. cit., p. 268. 

10 Robert C. Pooley and Robert D. Williams, 
The Teaching of English in Wisconsin (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1948), pp. 132-33. 

t Duplicated report, “Language Arts in the Sen- 
ior High School,” pp. 2-3. 
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autumn, 1950, issue of the English Quar- 
terly, published by the New York City 
Association of Teachers of English, Al- 
fred Haas wrote of the requirement of six 
compositions a term, which he believed 
inadequate. The article was published 
with a note that “it should be of peculiar 
interest to those who share our acute dis- 
satisfaction with the status quo in com- 
position teaching, the red-pencil and 
drill-book technique.” 

To achieve power in writing, students 
must have respect for writing. Perhaps 
they should ponder on what Tennessee 
Williams meant when he wrote: “But 
writing is actually a violent activity. It is 
actually more violent than any other pro- 
fession that I can think of, including that 
of the professional wrestler.”"’ 

In discussing the text The Challenge of 
Ideas, seniors could grasp the fact that 
ideas resulted in material things, in in- 
ventions, which are sometimes—in their 
opinion, always—rewarded by wealth. 
They were slow to apprehend that the 
most important ideas were not expressed 
in gadgets but in drastic changes in the 
conditions under which men live and 
die—the ideas written, for example, by 
political and religious leaders. 

For motivation, there is reality, the 
power of words in our world. The motiva- 
tion—as in all good teaching—is exceed- 
ingly important. Writing for the school 
newspaper and magazine, writing ad- 
dresses possibly to aid community enter- 
prises, writing even announcements, 
strongly motivated writing, often effects 
painless improvement. 

Writing takes time. As a result of in- 
struction, what should we expect from 
those fourteen, sixteen, eighteen years of 


3 “Keep Them Writing,” p. 27. 

3 Tennessee Williams, ““A Writer’s Quest for a 
Parnassus,” New York Times Magazine, August 13, 
1959, p. 16. 
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age? In October, Somerset Maugham 
presented to the Library of Congress a 
manuscript entitled “The Artistic Tem- 
perament of Stephen Carey.”’ The librar- 
ian, Dr. Evans, accepted it on Maugham’s 
condition that it never be published. 
The manuscript had been rejected by 
every publisher to whom it was sub- 
mitted. Fifteen years after the rejections, 
Mr. Maugham changed the title to Of 
Human Bondage. The rewritten book 
made him famous." 

Joyce Cary writes and rewrites.’ 

Maxwell Perkins visited Ernest Hem- 
ingway after the latter had been a couple 
of years in Key West. Mr. Perkins found 
fishing in the many-colored waters and in 
the deep-blue Gulf Stream wonderfully 
interesting. He asked Mr. Hemingway, 
“Why don’t you write about all this?” 
Mr. Hemingway replied, ‘‘I will in time, 
but I couldn’t do it yet”’; and, seeing that 
Mr. Perkins “did not get his meaning, he 
pointed to a pelican that was clumsily 
flapping along, and said, ‘See that peli- 
can? I don’t know yet what his part is in 
the scheme of things.’ ’” 

Carl Sandburg is a dedicated writer. 
At the age of six, as “his fingers first 
found how to shape the alphabet,”’ he 
“decided to become a person of letters.”’ 
At the age of seventy-two, he wrote in 
the September Atlantic: 

I am still studying verbs and the mystery of 
how they connect nouns. I am more suspicious 
of adjectives than at any other time in all my 
born days. ... All my life I have been trying 
to learn to read, to see and hear, and to write. 

'4 New York Times, October 12, 1950. 


Ss Saturday Review of Literature, January 28, 
1950, p. 9; Joyce Cary, “The Way a Novel Gets Writ- 
ten,” Harper’s Magazine, February, 1950, pp. 87-93. 

*© Wheelock, op. cit., p. 266. 
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... It could be, in the grace of God, I shall 
live to be eighty-nine, as did Hokusai, and 
speaking my farewell to earthly scenes, I might 
paraphrase: “If God had let me live five years 
longer I should have been a writer.’’7 


Even time and good teaching will not 
insure good writers. The creative process 
is even more baffling after reflection on 
John Livingston Lowes’s The Road to 
Xanadu, Lane Cooper’s study of Words- 
worth in Methods and Aims in the Study 
of Literature, and Professor Frederick 
Pottle’s study of “The Eye and the Ob- 
ject in the Poetry of Wordsworth,” in the 
autumn Yale Review. A writer who loses 
the ability to write can, by no effort of 
his own, regain the power. 

Appreciation of writing to the third 
power should give us respect even for 
writing to the first power. On the way 
along there will be some drills, some ex- 
planations; but the so-called “mechan- 
ics” are not the end. The end—communi- 
cation between human beings, communi- 
cation of the trivial and of the vital—fo- 
cuses on purpose and material. It focuses 
on getting across a request, an idea, an 
emotion. I should not dare say ‘“mes- 
sage” or you would misunderstand, but 
there is a message. 

My first impulse was not to call this 
paper “Can We Teach Our Students To. 
Write?” but to give it a new title of three 
words—‘Writing, Writing, Writing”— 
with varied intonations: questioning, de- 
spairing, determined, and hopeful. 

And again on Monday or before, you 
will face the teaching of writing: to the 
first power, to the second power, and per- 
haps even to the third power. 


17 Carl Sandburg, “Trying To Write,” Atlantic 
Monthly, September, 1959, p. 33. 


Shakespeare in the Garden 


RUTH K. ARNOLD" 


| HAVE a prize plum into which any 
teacher of English literature dreams of 
sinking his teeth. I teach a course in 
Shakespeare. I so considered the oppor- 
tunity when it was offered four years ago 
and still so consider it; like any prized 
possession, however, I learned that it was 
to come not without cost and is kept only 
by constant vigilance. Realization of this 
came as my first elation began to subside 
to an industrious saneness when I sat 
down at my desk and began to toy with 
pencil and paper over practical plans for 
a sophomore class at the junior college 
level. Preparing the outline for the study 
of the histories, comedies, and tragedies 
was a real hurdle, in that the sixteen 
weeks allotted to a semester period were 
restrictive as to what one might reason- 
ably cover. Other details were less tax- 
ing, such as making tentative arrange- 
ment for examinations, written require- 
ments, and supplementary readings. 
Funds, too, were at my disposal for the 
purchase of a few recordings of the 
Shakespearean great. 

Finished with the first preparations, | 
found myself moodily eying the work. 
Something had been omitted. On impulse 
I jotted down another requirement— 
fifty lines of memorization. That seemed 
important, inasmuch as I had never been 
required to commit lines in all my Shake- 
spearean work; the educational pendu- 
lum was then at a high swing away from 
memory work. So, like a frustrated par- 
ent who wants her children to have what 
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she never had, I would have my students 
profit by my loss. 

Such preparation fortified me for that 
first day when one stands at the mast- 
head sighting a new class. Yet it was not 
enough. How was one to interest young 
people in plays whose riotous lines were 
bound to be mere aggravations of con- 
fused meaning, unscrambled only by 
copious footnotes? What was the “‘sure- 
fire’ play with which to start? How 
would the pulse of a beautiful line best be 
felt? Was a teacher’s enthusiasm really 
half the battle won? I did not want to be 
satisfied with halves. I wanted wholes. 
And, swamped by such floodwaters, I 
faced my Moby Dick. 

The calm of the new semester was in. 
contrast to the turmoil I had undergone. 
The class was a good class, weighted with 
veterans, older students, who acted as a 
kind of ballast and gave solidity to the 
work by delving more earnestly into the 
lines than did the very recent high school 
graduates. There were even two who had 
attended plays by the Stratford group. 
Pictures of the London locale came in. 
The recorded lines of our Shakespearean 
actors caught at general interest, so that 
at times we succeeded in getting beyond 
the text and sensing, at least now and 
then, life with the Elizabethans. So the 
new class wore on and, like many an an- 
ticipated event, was without particular 
incident or distinction from any other 
routine hour of the day. 

During the summer which followed, 
teacher turned scholar and enrolled at 
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the University of Michigan, electing a 
course in the interpretation of Shake- 
speare from Dr. R. D. T. Hollister, now 
retired teacher of the Department of 
Speech. Assuming the class’s intimacy 
with the plays, Dr. Hollister plunged 
during the first class hour into a drama- 
tization of Julius Caesar, calling various 
class members to the stage. This was the 
cue for the remainder of the summer. 
Scarcely a day passed that we were not 
walking the boards. We learned to live 
with scenes as we had never lived with 
them before, then with lines, and again 
with but one word, which grew in magni- 
tude of meaning as we held it before our 
eyes and our ears. In a hush the whole 
class would wait for imagination to flare 
and strike up the mob cries of acclaim for 
Caesar, letting them re-echo in the swel- 
tering fourth-story classroom. 

It was an unequaled experience for me. 
Dramatics in any form had always held a 
kind of nameless terror for me and had 
been studiously avoided. But I had suc- 
cumbed to Dr. Hollister, who was a 
“name” on campus and, by those who 
had attended his classes, a beloved one. 
Students came away imbued with his 
boundless enthusiasm for the great bard. 

The task of the summer was the pres- 
entation of a twenty-five-minute memo- 
rized excerpt from any Shakespearean 
play. Each was to edit his own selections, 
working out brief prose transitions from 
scene to scene but always keeping the 
dramatic unit of the whole in mind. This 
assignment, given during the first week, 
allowed some six weeks of preparation, 
which seemed ample enough. Yet, at the 
end of this period, we knew what Dr. 
Hollister meant when he commented, 
“Good! You have a nice start.”’ We were 
actually just beginning to work with the 
characters with a degree of ease and 
deeper understanding. This, no doubt, 
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was a revelation to more than one of us 
in the class, inasmuch as many of us were 
teachers and must have had some small 
conceit. I had thought I was fairly sensi- 
tive to Hamlet. After six weeks I realized 
that I was still discovering him. Time is 
needed for the lines to flow with the 
course of one’s bloodstream. 

There wa; no question as to what was 
in store for my next sophomore class in 
Shakespeare, though I was more of a 
strategist than to play out my hand at 
once. I was dealing with youth, skittish 
as rabbits, who might take cover at the 
slightest report of an overshot gun. 
(After all, I did want a class!) 

We began simply, merely reading 
aloud in class. A group would be assigned 
a scene to prepare; by preparation we ex- 
pected an intelligent reading of the lines. 
This, of which the class was unaware, 
was the breakdown session for what lay 
ahead. We became accustomed to read- 
ing before others. When the semester was 
half over, the blow was struck with the 
announcement of the requirement of ap- 
proximately .one hundred lines from 
memory, to be given by groups or in solo. 
Selections from plays were to be made by 
the students, subject to consultation be- 
tween student and instructor. Rehear- 
sals, however, were to be entirely on the 
student’s own, with presentation planned 
for the last week in May preceding the 
final examination period. 

The garden behind the main campus 
building was ideal, the college having 
been fortunate in acquiring a spacious 
home together with green-lawned garden, 
hedges, and even a summerhouse—all 
ideal conversions for the Forest of Arden, 
Romeo and Juliet, or the rollicking Mal- 
volio plot and his tormentors ensconced 
behind the box-tree. 

Since then, Shakespeare in the garden 
has been evolving from experiment into a 
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yearly tradition. It is the one thing both 
old and new students hold in common. 
The old regale the new with tales of re- 
hearsal antics and production panics. 
New students, though sometimes timid, 
are for the most part willing—and curi- 
ous. There has been only one instance of 
refusal to participate, that of a student 
who came the second week of class with 
her drop card, which I promptly refused 
to sign. She conquered in part an over- 
“whelming sense of self-consciousness, 
participating finally in the witches’ scene 
about a smoking cauldron of dry ice, her 
face shrouded by a protective babushka. 
Generally the students seem to enjoy the 
scenes and, above all, they reveal what I 
should like to believe is a more thorough 
enjoyment of Shakespeare himself. There 
have been results, implications for 
growth—in truth, more things in heaven 
and earth than were dreamt of in my 
educational philosophy—which I have 
only begun to realize after these four 
years. 

In the first place, reading aloud in class 
is a revelation in itself. I am convinced 
that reading aloud is now a lost art, and 
yet there is no art which reveals a person 
more immediately. His level of compre- 
hension is only one among the indexes to 
himself. There lie his timidities, powers, 
fears, and telling responses to the im- 
aginative. He creates the basis for con- 
ferences with the teacher, who is seeking 
to give him much more than the literal 
meaning of a poetic line. 

Reading is a socializing force; the class 
gradually loses any quality of stiffness. 
The informality of working in groups cre- 
ates unity of purpose. There is a tend- 
ency to pool one’s efforts with the whole. 
There is an inducement to the exchang- 
ing of ideas, to the analysis of problems 
which confront one’s reading and under- 
standing of any play. 
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Creativeness has a more or less free 
rein. Each student, either singly or in a 
group, edits some desired section or sec- 
tions of a play with which he must be 
familiar; he creates a unit which will be 
equally satisfying to him and to his au- 
dience. Organization of material, depend- 
ent upon at least one required conference 
with the instructor, is the student’s prob- 
lem. Likewise, he is to make his decisions 
as to the use of costume and properties, 
his objective always being the effective- 
ness of the scene as he conceives it. 

Costuming has been both elaborate 
and meager. In regal glory Richard II 
has appeared in sable-dyed G.I. under- 
wear, a hand-turned bejeweled scepter 
and crown, Masonic sword, and shield 
emblazoned with the royal insignia. Po- 
lonius, on the other hand, flashed upon us 
with the mere dropping of spectacles on 
nose, running mincing steps, and clergy- 
like clasping of hands. Bardolph, Pistol, 
and Nym swaggered out and brandished 
yardsticks with fierce conviction. 

Students give proof over again of the 
creative spark which is theirs. Not a year 
has passed that the appeal of Ophelia and 
Desdemona has not resulted in the crea- 
tion of music for the accompaniment of 
the plaintive songs. The spark is there. It 
is we teachers who are more than likely 
to be those of infirm faith, having con- 
vinced ourselves of the bard’s inability to 
captivate our modern youth, beyond his 
throttling hold of them for a mere three 
hours’ coveted credit. 

One student of the past year, on the 
toboggan-run to a low grade, chose 
Jaques and became absorbed in the role. 
On the night before his performance he 
strolled through the school gardens and 
delivered his lines in the May moonlight, 
having, as he put it to me, “a whale of a 
time.” Another young man of artistic 
bent, inclined, however, to unsteadiness 
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of purpose, confessed that he had begun 
to find himself in college—and possibly 
the girl—when he had turned Romeo. 
What further proof is needed of the 
bard’s powers when he proves as adept as 
ever at matchmaking? 

Above the rumble of the morning lo- 
cal, a sergeant-voiced G.I. cracked his 
audience to attention as he began his, 
“Once more unto the breach, dear friends.” 
He returned a year later to say that he 
could still call his army to order upon 
signal, and I believe was actually hoping 
to be asked to give his lines again. An- 
other fellow of a quiet, reserved disposi- 
tion, to whom Richard IT had made ap- 
peal, dropped by to express his surprise 
that the lines would not leave him and 
that he often found himself returning to 
them many a night before sleep overtook 
him. Glendower, Mortimer, and Hotspur 
of the first year always hail me with 
reminiscences of their land-division quar- 
rel, especially Hotspur’s fiery contention 
that he would ever fight for the principle 
of the thing—“‘TI’ll cavil on the ninth part 
of a hair.” 

We have made no more problem of 
girls taking boys’ parts than Shakespeare 
shunned boys for his girls’ roles. The 
“oravedigging”’ in Hamlet has been car- 
ried off by jeans-clad girls who caught 
the spirit of that humorous-philosophic 
scene. One of the best Malvolios was that 
_ created by a girl who maintained the 

supercilious manner by deft inflections of 
the voice and neatly worked-out ges- 
tures. A more fiery Hotspur has not as 
yet surpassed that of a capable, lithe- 
some blonde. 

Our goal in all productions has never 
been for perfection but for increasing 
growth in the understanding of a Shake- 
spearean character. That some students 
succeed more than others no teacher 
needs reminding. In truth, there are 
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those who come off rather ingloriously. 
This, I admit, never ceased to trouble me 
until one day I was shocked into a keener 
realization of the whole problem. Much 
to my amazement a young man com- 
pared himself most favorably with none 
other than Maurice Evans. True, he had 
given a creditable performance, but in no 
way had such a kinship between the 
“two actors” crossed my mind. That I 
did not disillusion my boy then and there 
was due more to my need for recovery 
than to any forbearance from the cruel 
truth. It was well, for from that moment 
I began to see more clearly what I had 
already seen from my own experience in 
the summer session. I had discovered 
with my Hamlet that growth into a 
Shakespearean character is slow and nec- 
essarily requires much time. I had now to 
see that yout’ can comprehend this truth 
only in part. Youth measures success 
from knowledge possessed at the present 
over that of ten or twelve weeks previous. 
He can realize how much more there is, 
of which he has but scratched the surface, 
only as he continues to grow and reach 
maturity. 

Paradoxically, a student’s own sense of 
satisfaction and achievement may often 
be the source of a teacher’s frustration, 
as he must stand by and often wince at 
the skewed interpretations of a charac- 
ter, especially one close to his heart. 
There is somewhat cold comfort in the 
thought that even the critics cannot 
agree. And there is the knowledge that 
growth can be forced only to a certain 
point; beyond that a student must be al- 
lowed to grow as far as he can, while the 
teacher acts as guide, giving the truth as 
he most clearly sees it. That there will 
exist inaccuracies, gross at times, is only 
too vividly revealed after any semester’s 
hard work. Any teacher, examining blue- 
books, can attest to that “all-gone”’ feel- 
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ing when it is apparent that the entire 
point of a class hour could have so far 
missed its mark. At such moments one is 
confronted by the awful sense of failure 
at a time when one was aiming so high. 

Yet nothing can refute that quiet sense 
of satisfaction as one remembers individ- 
uals for whom Shakespeare has come to 
life, to whom something happened under 
the spell of creative effort when hidden 
springs were released and hitherto un- 
known talents came to light. There may 
return memory of the young sophomore 
quoting memorable lines of Thomas 
Mowbray and revealing how this some- 
what minor character helped teach him 
something of the man he hoped to be- 
come. 
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All emphasis, then, is upon the growth 
of the individual student as he works 
with his Shakespearean character, and 
matters of stage production always re- 
main secondary. There is, in fact, little 
attempt made at publicity. Audiences 
consist primarily of other students in 
class or any interested students who may 
wish to join us if schedules permit. Our 
maxim has come to be: To know Shake- 
speare, live with him. Let him enter your 
bloodstream and he becomes gloriously 
alive in you. 

Every spring when the world is green 
in May, “‘a little touch of Shakespeare in 
the garden” haunts our campus and, we 
hope, the hearts and minds of our stu- 
dents. 


Canadian Broadcasting 


LEON C. HOOD" 


Carton LARRABEE suggested (Eng- 
lish Journal, February, 1949, p. 93) that, 
in order to come to some better under- 
standing of the role of radio in the United 
States, we might well approach with our 
students a consideration of the obliga- 
tions of this medium in a democratic so- 
ciety. Such a study, dealing with the reg- 
ulation, control, and operation of broad- 
casting, directly impinges upon our study 
of radio as a communicator and an art. 

May we not in studying about Ameri- 
can radio take a leaf from our education- 
al manuals which say, “It is generally 
recognized that one of the most fruitful 
ways of studying the arts and sciences is 
by the comparative method”? It is a 
common practice of many teachers of 
English, after studying a piece of litera- 
ture with their classes, to assign as sup- 
we J. Scott High School, East Orange, 


plementary reading a comparable work. 
Should we not try the same technique in 
teaching about the role of radio in our 
contemporary culture? To place side by 
side two dramas, two novels, two poems, 
or two broadcasting systems which are 
attempting similar things makes clear 
the characteristics of each. 

We have to the north of us in Canada 
a broadcasting setup that attempts, 
through compromise, to achieve the best 
of two great philosophies and practices in 
radio broadcasting-—those of the British 
and that of the American systems. A 
study of their purposes and methods 
should bring to light some important 
characteristics of our own system of 
broadcasting. 

Canadian radio, like the institutions of 
any people, reflects and serves the re- 
quirements, circumstances, and point of 
view of its people. The factors which 
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have conditioned Canada’s broadcasting 
system are these: (1) It is linked to the 
mother-country, Britain; (2) the popula- 
tion is diverse, with over a third of the 
people speaking French; (3) the thir- 
teen million people are spread across six 
of the earth’s twenty-four time zones, 
with an extra time division in Newfound- 
land; and (4) the natural flow of com- 
munication should be north and south, 
but this natural and economic law is de- 
fied in order to preserve their Canadian 
characteristics through an east-west ra- 
dio service. This latter factor has been 
decisive. Canada does not wish to be in- 
vaded by United States economics or cul- 
ture “wearing the seven-league boots of 
radio’s wave lengths.” 

By either British or American con- 
cepts, Canadian radio is neither fish nor 
fowl because it does not fit neatly into 
either the public service or the commer- 
cial category but is a cross between the 
public corporation of Britain and the pri- 
vately owned system of the United States. 
The Canadians receive three types of 
service: that provided by the privately 
owned local stations; that provided by 
the networks and stations of the publicly 
owned Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion (CBC); and that provided by the 
French network, which caters to French- 
speaking Canadians. 

Who owns, operates, and controls the 
stations? In Great Britain the British 
Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) oper- 
ates under a Royal Charter which comes 
up for renewal every five years. The 
revenue, approximately $50,000,000, 
comes from a license fee on receiving sets 
and the sale of Radio Times, a weekly 
publication providing details on pro- 
grams broadcast. In the United States 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion grants licenses every three years to 
private companies, at that time remind- 
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ing them that they have responsibilities 
to the public as well as to their program 
sponsors from whom comes the entire 
financial support, amounting to over 
$400,000,000 annually. In Canada the 
operations of the CBC come up annually 
for review by a parliamentary commit- 
tee. The revenue comes chiefly from 
license fees paid by owners of receiving 
sets. This brings in $6,000,000 a year. 

When we compare the finances avail- 
able to the various systems, we see the 
measure of the Canadian problem. Pro- 
graming and coverage create a situation 
which becomes the mother of peculiar 
invention. Here Canada draws upon 
American custom and licenses private 
commercial stations, which net over 
$2,000,000 a year, or about 30 per cent of 
the total income. The proportion of spon- 
sored shows amounts to 18.6 per cent of 
all programs, with many of these coming 
from the United States. 

There is tremendous pressure from the 
private stations to have the entire broad- 
casting system patterned after Amer- 
ica’s. However, the prospects of network 
broadcasting to thinly populated areas, 
of maintaining the cultural growth and 
solidarity of Canada, and of service to 
the various minority groups would suffer. 
Under a completely private system the 
national interest, as Canadians see it, 
would be subordinated to the financial 
ambitions of commercial stations. As it 
now operates, types of programs are car- 
ried that would not be feasible under 
commercial exploitation, and they are 
beamed to sections of the nation too 
sparsely populated to make private 
broadcasting a profitable endeavor. 

Let us look at some of the peculiarly 
Canadian network programs. 

Sunday nights on both the Trans- 
Canada and the French network the time 
is reserved for noncommercial program- 
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ing of music, plays, talks, and family en- 
tertainment. Outstanding among these is 
the “‘Stage’”’ series—dramatic programs 
of exceptional artistry that have been re- 
peatedly picked as the best dramatic 
shows in North America. The dramas 
picked are courageous and adult, and 
challenge all the taboos placed on radio 
by overzealous censors. 

Wednesday night has as its purpose 
the presentation of material of more than 
usual significance hitherto largely un- 
tapped by radio: adaptations of literary 
and dramatic classics or the performance 
of new and original plays on a variety of 
themes—and at a length suited to them; 
the presentation of short stories and po- 
etry, both old and new; and a wide range 
of classical music programs that might 
not be generally popular at the moment. 

There are several top-rate literary pro- 
grams during the week. “‘Canadian Short 
Stories” has used masterpieces on a scale 
never approached in the United States 
until NBC’s recent venture. “Critically 
Speaking” is a half-hour divided among 
reviewers of motion pictures, radio pro- 
grams, and books, for the purpose of pro- 
viding information and honest, compe- 
tent criticism. ““‘Words—Words—Words”’ 
has Earle Briney, a professor of English, 
giving a series of talks on languages, their 
beginnings, how they develop, and how 
they change. 

Schools are provided with several se- 
ries of programs. There is “Kindergarten 
of the Air,” broadcast five days a week, 
which is the only thing of its kind and ex- 
tent on this continent. The “Regional 
School Broadcasts’ on Mondays through 
Thursdays touch upon every school sub- 
ject throughout the year. The “‘National 
School Broadcasts’ every Friday deal 
with nature, books, geography, Canadian 
life, music, and a Shakespeare play. This 
year they did Hamlet in six twenty-five- 
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minute segments, then rebroadcast it on 
the Wednesday night program. These 
network school broadcasts have nearly 
half a million listeners in the schools. 
Commenting on the school broadcasts, 
Miss Irene Holman, of Winnipeg, says. 
‘The students are beginning to develop 
a critical sense about out-of-school radio 
which helps them to recognize good pro- 
grams they hear at home. They report 
that they have discovered many other 
excellent out-of-school programs de- 
signed especially for them. . . . The chil- 
dren are delighted when they return 
home to find that their parents have been 
able to listen to the broadcasts at home, 
so that the discussion can be continued 
with them.” 

From the United States there is a rep- 
resentative cross-section of programs 
tapped for the Canadian networks, in- 
cluding: “Life Can Be Beautiful,’ “Ma 
Perkins,’ Arthur Godfrey, “Fibber Mc- 
Gee and Molly,” ‘““Lux Radio Theater,” 
Bob Hope, “Blondie,” “The Aldrich 
Family,” “Twenty Questions,” and “The 
Metropolitan Opera.” 

But the thread that runs through the 
programing policies is best expressed by 
J. W. Barnes, instructor in radio at Ryer- 
son Institute in Toronto, when he said 
last fall, “‘Give the people what they 
want to the extent that they’ll keep lis- 
tening with interest; but slip in some 
things they wouldn’t immediately choose 
to hear, in an effort to open new vistas of 
experience and enjoyment.” 

In contrast with this is Gilbert Seldes’ 
indictment of the familiar pattern: What 
do we do in America? “Try to please 
most of the people most of the time. In- 
stead of meeting this challenge, which 
would call for an extraordinary diversity 
of artistic effort, they have taken the 
convenient course of presuming that this 
majority audience is capable of only one 
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single level of taste, that it is a sort of 
‘robotized society’ with a fixed number of 
interests which can be pretested and pre- 
determined in advance.’’ In tapping the 
present ‘‘nonaudience’”’ lies the salvation 
of the medium in Mr. Seldes’ opinion. 

Meanwhile, it is an interesting ques- 
tion as to whether the Canadians are 
really getting the radio programs they 
want. Elliott-Hayes (Canadian Hooper 
Rating) is given in Pageant as reporting 
that in border towns like Toronto, Ham- 
ilton, St. Thomas, Sarnia, Saskatoon, 
and Vancouver—where American sta- 
tions come as powerfully as CBC ones 
and where, if they so desired, Canadians 
could easily manifest their desire for the 
American programs—the rating on any 
American show not carried by CBC is 
less than 2 per cent: 

It would add considerably to an under- 
standing of our American system of 
broadcasting to study the effort being 
made in Canada to reconcile the conflict 
between the understandable commercial 
desires of business and the cultural objec- 


As a beginning teacher of English, I 
recall one of my greatest difficulties was 
finding interesting subject matter for 
themes. This calls for creative ingenuity 
on the part of the teacher. The subject 
matter the students are called upon to 
use for compositions should have enough 
interest to inspire their creation. We can 
remember the dismal subjects we our- 
selves had to deal with as students. If we 
desire themes to be alive and sparkling, 
we should avoid assigning trite topics. 
If you are a teacher who finds the sug- 
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tives that the public has a right to expect 
from broadcasting. 

Materials that should be on hand for a 
critical look at our neighboring radio sys- 
tem could include the following: 


CBC. Annual Report of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. Free. 

CBC. Young Canada Listens. Free. 

CBC Times. Weekly program notes. $3.50 a 
year. 

SuMNER, D. B. The Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 1949. Free. 

CBC. This Is the CBC. Free. 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT. The Radio Act of 
1938. Free. 

(All the above can be obtained from CBC, 
354 Jarvis Street, Toronto 5, Ontario.) 
SIEPMANN, CHarRLEs A. Radio, Television, and 

Society. New York: Oxford University Press, 

1950. $4.75. 

STEPHENSON, WILLIAM. ‘Canada’s Radio: 
Easy on the Ears,” Pageant, January, 1950, 
pp. 12-16. 

CoMMITTEE ON Rapio. Listenables and Look- 
ables. Tri-monthly program listing of Ameri- 
can and Canadian network programs. Com- 
mittee on Radio, 61 Lafayette Avenue, 
East Orange, New Jersey. $2.50 a year. 

Canada Calling. A film. Canadian Film Board. 


gested themes at the end of the units in 
your texts rather stiff, formal, or book- 
ish, you will have to search dilligently for 
theme ideas from the world of the stu- 
dent. This isn’t easy, but for you it can 
be an exciting challenge, and if you ac- 
cept it, your reward in original written 
thought from your pupils will be worth 
the time and effort you expend. 

Begin on the assumption that stu- 
dents like to write about themselves. 
But thirty or forty compositions on 
“How I Spent My Summer Vacation”’ 
seem endlessly long and repetitious. This 
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is, moreover, a subject that lends itself 

better to oral than to written composi- 

tion. 

To inspire a creative mood in the pu- 
pils on the subject of “self,’’ I read to 
them from Walt Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass a part of the passage that is Walt’s 
song of himself: 

There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he looked upon and 
received with wonder or pity or love or 
dread, that object he became. 

This is a beautiful poem .that exalts self 

and living. As you remember, the poem 

goes on to speak of lilacs, grass, flowers, 
bird song, and March lambs becoming 

part of the author. To supplement this, I 

read from Whitman’s “I Hear America 

Singing” those lines about “Each one 

singing what belongs to him or to her and 

tonooneelse.”’ This furnishes the key line 
from which the pupils may build their 
compositions. 

“Sing your own song,’’ I request of the 
class. ‘Length is no object. Just tell me 
what you feel has made you the particu- 
lar person you are—what contributions 
of nature inspire you to sing, to stand in 
breathless wonder, or to pray. If sunsets 
move you, or choir music, write me about 
it.”’ To make the assignment even more 
tangible, I give them for a possible title 
a line from a lovely poem by Sara Teas- 
dale, ‘‘. . . myself singing in 

From year to year I save some of the 
outstanding student songs of themselves 
to read to my new students. This theme 
assignment I accept in either prose or 
verse. Some of these essays are simple, 
brief, but unquestionably true. I like to 
compare these first themes with the 
themes written by the same pupils at the 
end of the school year, for they are a 
measuring stick of the pupils’ growth in 
expression. 

How, you might ask, are you avoiding 
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stiffness or bookishness when you intro- 
duce outside reading as examples for 
themes you hope will inspire student 
composition? Note that the material you 
bring from the outside is “‘fresh,’’ pos- 
sessing new allure to your pupils. They 
have not just finished reading Macheth— 
they are not being requested to write a 
character sketch of the conscience-ridden 
man or his ambitious lady. They are 
asked to give their attention in creative 
work to material not propounded in their 
texts. Novelty in the literary realm is 
most welcome to the student. 

Composition work should not mean 
themes or two or three pages or five hun- 
dred words inclusively. Sometimes let it 
deal with just a dozen words. For in- 
stance, one of the exercises we enjoy, 
class and teacher together, is creating 
our own conception of the ten most 
beautiful words in the English language. 
Here you are dealing with the tools of 
composition. After the students provide 
the listings which they consider contain 
the ten most beautiful words, I present a 
list compiled by Dr. Wilfred Funk, au- 
thor, lexicographer, and dictionary pub- 
lisher. We compare the student lists with 
his. Incidentally Dr. Funk’s ten words 
chosen as the most beautiful in the Eng- 
lish language are: dawn, hush, lullaby, 
luminous, murmuring, chimes, tranquil, 
golden, mist, melody. 

Then, in contrast, I ask the students 
to list the ugliest words, hinting that 
victuals is usually considered the most 
unpleasant sounding. Then follows a 
guessing game in which we continue with 
Dr. Funk’s research. ‘What is the most 
bitter word?” I ask; and, for your notes, 
Funk lists alone; for the most revered, 
mother; the most tragic, death; the most 
comforting, faith; the saddest, forgotten; 
the most beautiful, Jove; the most cruel, 
revenge; the most peaceful, tranquillity; 
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the warmest, friendship; and the coldest, 
no. I recall that one of my pupils insisted 
that the warmest word should be 
welcome. 

To have expression and vital composi- 
tions, the students need a vital vocabu- 
lary, so let them play with words. I relate 
to the pupils an experience of mine, em- 
barrassing and yet beneficial: an insult 
was directed my way, but it was so 
beautifully presented, in words of whose 
meaning I was ignorant, that I didn’t 
recognize it as an insult: “Don’t let this 
happen to you!”’ is my advice to them. 
And so at this point I offer a suggestion 
that meets with enthusiasm. I ask the 
pupils to list a group of sentences in 
which they make flattering statements 
with adjectives and nouns that are not 
commonly known. This calls fer search- 
ing in the dictionary, and perhaps the pu- 
pils will discover that dictionary reading 
can be fun. I ask them to see if they can 
catch the class on the words they use, 
permitting, if they so desire, that the 
sentences be applied to some member of 
the class whom they think it fits. Surpris- 
ing how these words acquired in a period 
appear and reappear in future composi- 
tions. 

Sometimes composition work may em- 
brace only a paragraph or even a sen- 
tence of writing. Here is an example of 
the type of assignment given. We read 
aloud Robert Frost’s “Death of the 
Hired Man.” In it there is the line: 
“Home is the place where, when you 
have to go there, they have to take you 
in.” This is followed shortly by another 
sentence: “I should have called it some- 
thing you somehow haven’t to deserve.” 
After the poem has been read and dis- 
cussed, I ask that each student think of 
his definition of “home.” 

“Come tomorrow with your definition 
of home, either in a sentence, a para- 
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graph, or a page,” I request. To give an 
appropriate definition of home requires 
some little thought; many of the defini- 
tions I have received from students have 
been simple but beautiful. This is com- 
position work, brief as it may seem. You 
are helping creative thought. 

In teaching written composition, build 
from the practical viewpoint that the 
pupils are potential authors. Explain 
that never before in the history of the 
written word has there been such a de- 
mand for material concerning personal 
adventure and experience. It has been 
introduced with the arrival of the maga- 
zine, the Sunday supplements, the trade 
journals, the dime novels, the two-bit 
pocketbook editions and biographies. 

In order to help students quicken their 
sense perceptions, I introduce to them 
the exquisite writing of Helen Keller. 
One never reads her writing without 
being indebted to this great lady for en- 
livening one’s appreciation of the beau- 
ties of life and creation. I read the pupils 
her essay about three days to see, which 
describes the things she would desire to 
look upon if viewing them for the last 
time. Then I ask the students to con- 
sider themselves in a similar situation. 
We title this theme “Thirty-six Hours 
To Live.” Some of these themes are 
written in a “slap-happy” vein, others 
quite seriously; but the theme itself has 
intrigued the pupils, making them con- 
scious of sensory words—words that 
have appeal to one or more of the five 
senses. 

We owe it to the state in which we 
teach to further interest in its outstand- 
ing citizenry of past or present. There- 
fore, at least one assignment should be 
given in this category. I let the student 
choose the individual that has the most 
appeal to him. In Montana, where I 
have taught for five years, we boast such 
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notables as Charlie Russell, famed west- 
ern artist; Marcus Daly, copper-mining 
magnate; W. A. Clark, his bitter rival 
and also a copper king; Will James, au- 
thor and artist; Father de Smet, pioneer 
missionary; Chief Plenty-coups of the 
Absarokee (Crow), to mention only a 
few. Students are fascinated with re- 
search work on such figures, and, as they 
study, their enthusiasm grows. By listen- 
ing to the biographical sketches of the 
other pupils, each student furthers his 
knowledge of the great men and women 
who have peopled his state. 

I insist on giving one theme assign- 
ment to hobbies, not in hope that'I shall 
uncover unusual ones among my stu- 
dents but in anticipation that I shall re- 
veal to them the joy to be found in a 
hobby—in craftsmanship and in special- 
ized study. Too often teen-agers are 
roaming the streets because they have 
no interests to keep them at home. A 
hobby of fascination would help elimi- 
nate this problem. 

I bring to class clippings from a 
magazine on the market today called 
Profitable Hobbies. I tell of my friends 
who have had their hobbies printed in 
this publication. I bring in samples of 
some of my own hobbies, and I demon- 
strate the use of a hand-tooling set, 
stencil painting, and wood burning. I 
spend a period discussing worth-while 
hobbies, and then I give the following 
choice of themes: ‘““A Hobby I Should 
Like To Develop” or “How I Plan To 
Further My Hobby.” I even suggest 
that, if the hobby is unique, the student 
write up his or her article with the view 
of marketing it to Profitable Hobbies. 

In World War II, Dana Burnett 
wrote a very beautiful and moving short 
story called “The Pool.’ It appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post and was later 
printed in book form by one of the pub- 


lishing houses. It concerns a soldier and 
his sweetheart who introduce each other 
to their favorite places in their private 
worlds. Both have a wilderness haven 
with a pool. After reading this story to 
the class, I ask the students to write an 
essay describing their favorite spot. 
Some of these pupil papers are beautiful 
in their description. 

Occasionally a season of the year will 
offer theme inspiration, and no season 
better than Christmas. You can sponsor 
a Christmas short-story contest. It is not 
advisable, however, that the stories 
should be a compulsory classroom assign- 
ment. I introduce a recording made by 
Loretta Young of Charles Tazewell’s 
“The Littlest Angel.” If I have had good 
results during the semester in student 
poetry, I offer two prizes—one for the 
best Christmas story, one for the best 
Christmas poem—and these are printed 
in the Christmas issue of the school 
paper. . 

Sometimes it is possible to co-operate 
with other school departments in de- 
veloping compositions. For instance, if 
your home economics teacher has been 
illustrating methods of interior decorat- 
ing for the home, ask the girls to pen an 
essay on their room as it is or as they 
wish it to be. Ask the boys to describe an 
article made in manual training. If in 
sociology or history students are dis- 
cussing politics, request an essay on “My 
Political Convictions” or “Why I Am a 
Democrat” or “Why I Am a Republi- 
can.”’ Teachers gain stimulation from 
co-operation with other phases of teach- 
ing. I always confer with the history 
teachers when my students enter essay 
contests on Americanism frequently 
sponsored by the American Legion or the 
Pythian Society or other clubs, and the 
work of the pupils is discussed in both 
classes. 
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I have found that an A student will 
sometimes write an essay meriting only a 
C or D grade; to me this is significant of 
the fact that not all themes meet with 
student zeal; therefore, in the course of 
the year I try to make the range of ma- 
terial broad enough to carry majority 
appeal. 

In grading themes, go per cent of the 
grade is based on thought content, ex- 
pression, and originality. I do give atten- 
tion to student weaknesses in grammar; 
I do check mistakes in spelling, punctua- 
tion, and capitalization. But I do not 
give an essay outstanding in thought 
content a D grade because its mistakes 
in punctuation and spelling are flagrant. 
I coach students on these mistakes dur- 
ing drill periods in sentence construc- 
tion, spelling, or punctuation. But it is 
their creation that merits my attention 
in theme assignments. 

How can one write a creditable com- 
position with faulty grammar, you ask. 
Have you not heard people relate won- 
derful stories with incorrect usage of the 
English language? You might contend 
that this spoils the story for you. But if I 
were to wait until grammar usage on the 
part of the student was perfect, I should 
never get around to theme assignments. 
Theme writing breaks up the monotony 
of grammar drill, and creative work in- 
spires students to improve their knowl- 
edge of correct construction. 

Avoid giving a failing grade in creative 
work, for, by hunting for the essay’s re- 
deeming factors, you are helping to light 
the love of creative expression latent in 
us all. 

Mythology offers a field that is rich in 
theme material. I spend a week in its 
study, for in all literature we find refer- 
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ence to the past, to its gods and god- 
desses. I point out to the boys that even 
our automobiles of today are named after 
the ancient myths, as Mercury and Lin- 
coln Zephyr. At the end of the week, I 
permit the students to write their own 
individual themes on the god or myth 
that interested them most, giving title 
suggestions as Myth of Spring’ or 
“Why We Have Echo Today.” As we 
read of Charon, the rivers Styx and 
Lethe, we introduce the study of Dante, 
reading excerpts from The Divine Com- 
edy. This offers a theme students enjoy 
developing, “Paradise as I Picture It.”’ 

You can always interest a student in 
writing about a pet of his. I read as in- 
troduction to this assignment Jess 
Stuart’s short story of a hound dog 
called “Black Boy—King of the Hills.” 
A condensed reading of Charles Lamb’s 
“Old China” serves as inspiration for the 
theme “Treasures I Should Hate To 
Lose,” of ‘‘My Greatest Loss” or ‘““My 
Greatest Gain.” 

Thus through themes you detect the 
progress of your pupils in written 
thought and expression. I have not tried 
to trace the steps of laborious teaching 
that you must sandwich in between as- 
signments—the drills with word value, 
dangling participles, action verbs, variety 
of verbs in place of the overworked 
“said,”’ and so on ad infinitum. I have 
tried to furnish some suggestions that 
may be beneficial to you in your search 
for interesting theme material. You will 
find inspiration in your daily reading for 
many more. The final criterion of the 
success of your judgment in selection of 
theme material will be the results on 
your students’ papers. 
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Round Table 


DISCOVERING WHO MAKES 
THE RULES 


When my seniors ask—as they frequently 
do—‘‘Who makes the rules?” I tell them 
about the research done by such men as Dr. 
Russell Thomas, of Northern Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, and read to them Norman 
Lewis’ article, “How Correct Must Correct 
English Be.”’ (Harper’s Magazine, March, 
1949). By this time the students are inter- 
ested in conducting some research of their 
own. 

The following assignment resulted in 
some really excellent papers. 


ASSIGNMENT FOR RESEARCH 


One good way to achieve variety in sentence 
construction is to begin some sentences with ad- 
verbial clauses. An adverbial clause is usually 
introduced by one of these connectives: if, when, 
while, though, although, as, as soon as, just as, 
because, for, since, whenever, whether, as if, as 
though, until, unless, before, after, where, etc. 

Many writers believe that when the adverbial 
clause comes at the beginning of a sentence, it 
should be followed by a comma. Our handbook 
says, “An adverbial clause which precedes a main 
clause, unless it is very short, is set off by a comma.” 

Find twenty examples from modern newspapers, 
books, and magazines to discover how closely mod- 
ern writers observe this rule. 

Cautions.—Try to have a different conjunction 
introducing each sentence. Remember to choose 
sentences with the adverbial clause at the beginning. 
Remember that each sentence must contain at 
least two clauses. Check each sentence to be sure 
that each piece which seems to be a clause has its 
own verb and subject. Do not consult other stu- 
dents, so that, if possible, your sentences will be 
different from any selected by other students. In 
that way we shall have a greater number of sen- 
tences from which to draw final conclusions. 

Be sure to give full information concerning the 
source of each example. 

Newspapers and magazines.—Name of publica- 
tion, date, name of article, name of author (if 
given), date. 

Books.—Title, author, page, copyright date. 

Be sure to write an introduction which states 


the purpose of the research. Be sure to state your 
conclusions, based upon the evidence supplied 
by the examples you have chosen. 


Among the magazines which the students 
used for their research were Argosy, Atlantic 
Monthly, American Home, Flying, Harper’s, 
Hygeia, Redbook, Reader’s Digest, Theatre 
Arts, Time, U.S. News & World Report, and 
the Woman’s Home Companion. Such titles 
as Mother Russia by Maurice Hindus, Here 
Is Your War by Ernie Pyle, Immortal Wife 
by Irving Stone, and One World by Wendell 
Willkie were among the books studied by the 
group. Both big-city dailies and local papers 
were consulted. 

From their research, students drew such 
conclusions as these: 

Out of twenty examples, I found only three 
that did not have a comma after an initial adverbial 
clause, indicating a smal] dissenting minority. I 
found that Magazine was not consistent in 


the punctuation of such sentences, sometimes using 
the comma, and sometimes omitting it. 


My examples seem to prove that modern writers 
are divided in opinion on the rule governing the 
punctuation of initial adverbial clauses. 


I found only one example in which a comma was 
not used. From this I draw the conclusion that it is 
safe to say that most of our modern writers use a 
comma when the adverbial clause comes at the 
beginning of a sentence.* 


After class discussion of the findings of all 
the students, we were able to draw some 
fairly accurate conclusions. 

I find that, when grammar is taught after 
this fashion, rules take on a new significance 
for the students, who through their research 
develop a new interest in English grammar. 
Students interested in doing more than the 


* Editor’s Note: The second and third reports 
on the punctuation of initial clauses might raise an- 
other question: Is there any difference in maga- 
zines’ treatment of purely explanatory clauses and 
those which are essential?—W. W. H. 
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minimum of assigned work can do such a 
piece of research for extra credit. The as- 
signment can be varied to take into con- 
sideration the differences in individual abil- 
ity. For example, a student who may never 
learn to recognize an adverbial clause can do 
some research to discover whether or not 
pronouns referring to the Deity are always 
capitalized. 

Other questions of usage, punctuation, 
etc., which have provided the basis for some 
careful research by students include the 
following: use of the pronoun which to refer 
to a whole statement, agreement of pro- 
nouns with antecedents, agreement of verbs 
with subjects, split infinitives, ending sen- 
tences with prepositions, punctuation of in- 
dependent clauses joined by co-ordinating 
conjunctions, punctuation of restrictive and 
nonrestrictive clauses, punctuation of split 
quotations, writing titles as parts of a sen- 
tence. 

Some students have, of their own accord, 
studied numerous English texts and hand- 
books, quoted the rules found there, and, 
after noting differences in opinion between 
authors of texts, compared the examples 
found there with examples found in modern 
writing. Such a handling of the assignment 
proves that, while the work can be simple 
enough to permit successful treatment by 
poorer students, it can also challenge the 
ability of the more capable ones. 

Discussion during and following such an 
assignment is always lively and proves that 
students enjoy an assignment which forces 
them to think and to draw their own con- 
clusions, based upon the evidence which 
they have been able to collect. 

Students who conduct this type of re- 
search discover for themselves “who makes 
the rules.” 

GERTRUDE H. OVERTON 


TRoN Movuntarn (Mica.) JuNnroR-SENIOR 
ScHooL 


SILAS MARNER IS FUN 


Tenth-grade students in the Central High 
School, Jackson, Mississippi, are actually 
enjoying Silas Marner! That exclamation 
point is more than justifiable because most 
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of them had approached that classic with 
dread. They had heard former readers say 
it is hard, dull, and dry. Some of them had 
repeatedly asked, ‘“‘Do we have to read that 
book?” 

Enthusiasm was nonexistent when it was 
announced that the class would begin Silas 
Marner. The students sat through the first 
few classes with a I-knew-it-would-be-like- 
this expression on their faces. The first as- 
signment was the reading of the Introduc- 
tion of the book and the first chapter. They 
were told to observe how the style of writing 
had changed since George Eliot wrote her 
book. A few students noticed the great num- 


ber of words in her sentences and compared 


them with the few words in modern sen- 
tences. It was explained that the book is a 
realistic picture of life in that period. In 
class they discussed what they had read. 

After they were well acquainted with the 
background of the book and could speak 
with familiarity about the main characters, 
they were asked if anybody would like to 
take charge of the next class. Two hands 
went up rather doubtfully. The two boys 
were told they could use any method they 
liked in presenting the story. 

When the next class met, the two students 
took their place at the front of the room. 
Together they had prepared a set of ques- 
tions covering the assignment of two chap- 
ters. They asked their questions of the class. 
Students could volunteer for the answers, 
or they could be called upon. Students were 
permitted to keep their books open. The 
ones in charge were responsible for accepting 
the best answers. The teacher sat in the 
back of the room at a reading table, where 
she made a note of the responses. They 
showed more interest in the story than they 
had since the study began because they felt 
they were “doing the story” themselves. 

Near the end of that period, two girls 
eagerly asked if they could take charge of 
the next class. Before school started the next 
day, one of the chairmen came breathlessly 
to the room to ask if prizes could be given 
to the one who answered the most questions. 
She was given permission to use prizes. 
When class time came, the two chairmen 
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announced that students were to pretend to 
be a radio audience. Prizes would be given 
to the one who answered the most questions. 
One of the girls read the script they had pre- 
pared, asked all the questions, and gave 
directions. The other girl kept a list of stu- 
dents who answered the questions. The 
“program” went on the air in front of an 
imaginary mike. The station was E N G- 
LISH in Room 320 at Central High 
School. Just to add humor, they pretended 
to sponsor a product. They called upon one 
of their classmates to give a testimonial. 
From a script the two had prepared, she read 
in an appropriate voice the merits of the 
product. Then they had two boys put on a 
singing commercial giving the value of the 
product. All of that lasted only a few min- 
utes and made the students wonder what 
would come next. 

The chairmen asked that all books be 
kept closed during the question period. At 
one time, questions were interrupted for 
another testimonial. The scorekeeper an- 
nounced the two competitors for the grand 
prize. Twenty questions about the story 
had been prepared for them. They stood in 
the front of the room to answer. At the end 
of the quiz, it was found that they had tied 
for the prize. So they shared it—a dime 
package of stick candy. The other partici- 
pants were not forgotten. They received 
mints for having had a part on the program. 

When the study of Silas Marner began, 
all the questions were factual. As students 
became better acquainted with the story, 
thought-provoking questions were intro- 
duced. One question that caused discussion 
was how they liked Silas. Whether they 
answered in the affirmative or in the nega- 
tive, they were asked to tell why. They were 
asked if they would have had the same 
opinion if they had lived in the century when 
the story was written. This type of question 
prompted students to use similar questions 
regarding the personalities of Dunstan, 
Godfrey, and Eppie. Discussion leaders 
sometimes listed on the board the number 
of opinions for and against the characters. 

Other students have asked to take charge 
of the class. All are reading the story with 
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enthusiasm because they do not know what 
they may need to know. With their books 
closed, they can answer unusually difficult 
questions—ones that would have brought a 
surprised look if they had been asked by the 
teacher in the old method of question- 
answer-grade. They are alert for the slight- 
est details and are having fun while they 
read the story. Instead of the usual bored 
voice inquiring when Silas Marner will be 
finished, a student recently said, ‘“Let’s 
make Silas Marner last a long time.” 


MEDA BONNE CRAWFORD 


CENTRAL HiGH SCHOOL 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


A “SLOW ENGLISH CLASS” INVES- 
TIGATES COMMUNITY LIVING 


The school must be changed from a listening 

basis to a doing or working one and must be 
arranged so that the child can learn by experi- 
ence and learn to think by managing experi- 
ences. 
Although the foregoing statement is the 
keynote of our modern philosophy of educa- 
tion, it appeared some fifty years ago, in 
1899, in School and Society, written by John 
Dewey. This was part of Dewey’s belief in 
strengthening democracy through educa- 
tion: he stated that the handing-down of 
ready-made concepts is the mark of an auto- 
cratic social order but that, with the ad- 
vance of social as well as political democ- 
racy, a new “social education” is needed. 
Dewey’s philosophy of education applies 
just as much to “slow learners” as to average 
or honor students. 

Following is an account of a teaching unit 
employing firsthand experiences and induc- 
tively developed concepts with a first-term 
English class in a high school. The teacher 
recognized that “slow learners” are often 
unable to learn general principles from 
printed texts; however, he believed that 
fundamental principles of socially demo- 
cratic living could be taught through the 
equally valid medium of firsthand experi- 
ences. Furthermore, he believed that im- 
provement in skills, such as reading, letter- 
writing, and note-taking, could best be 
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achieved with “slow learners” through the 
most realistic motivation furnished by such 
experiences. This teaching unit can readily 
be modified for use on any school level. 


GENERAL AIMS 


. Develop an understanding of the responsi- 
bilities of the individual in community 
living. 

. Give training in good citizenship. 

. Utilize experiences for learning situations. 

. Stress positive accomplishments within the 
range of pupils’ abilities. 

The class was shown a film strip, pre- 
pared by the Society for Visual Education, 
on Housing, which pictures slum areas, and 
pupils were asked to list the undesirable 
conditions that were depicted. Among the 
factors observed were lack of space, littered 
fire escapes, garbage-strewn areas around 
the house, etc. During the discussion the 
class was asked whether they knew of any 
houses where similar conditions prevailed; 
many were mentioned. After the dangers of 
such conditions had been discussed, the pu- 
pils were asked what they could do toward 
improving this sort of environment. 

The teacher was anxious to lead the class 
to stress the positive elements of the proj- 
ect. Recognizing the feeling of insecurity 
and doubt that is psychologically character- 
istic of adolescents, he was determined to 
avoid .a program with the accent on criti- 
cism and unrelieved dissatisfaction. There 
would be criticism, but there would also be 
emphasis upon favorable aspects. Moreover, 
the problem would be planned so that defi- 
nite improvements and accomplishments 
would be observed by the class. 


It was decided that the class would make 
a survey of several neighboring blocks, taking 
notes of the following: 


. Condition of fire escapes 

. Cleanliness of yards 

. Cleanliness of areas in front of the house 

. Receptacles for garbage disposal 

. General appearance of the house—paint, 
broken windows, etc. 


On the following day the teacher met the 


class at the beginning of the period at one of 
the exits, and the tour began, with pencils 
and notebooks in action. The class was also 
asked to note the names and addresses of 
those whose houses met with approval. Pu- 
pils were escorted back to the school before 
the next period began and were instructed 
to meet in their regular classroom on the fol- 
lowing day. 


Reports were discussed the next day, and 
the girls and boys were asked what they 
wanted to do about their findings. Some 
were for writing to the police, fire, and sani- 
tation departments. Others wanted to write 
scathing letters of complaint to offenders. 
An important question that came up for 
consideration was the responsibility of one 
individual to the rest of the block. Pupils 
realized, more clearly than any book could 
present, the effect of an individual offender 
or delinquent upon the welfare of a group. 
Due consideration in the discussion was also 
given to the number of houses that had been 
approved by the groups. 

The class finally decided that it would be 
best, in the long run, to try to get neighbors 
to improve matters voluntarily rather than 
through police action. As one step, they 
agreed to send letters of commendation to 
those whose houses met with approval. Here 
was genuine motivation for letter-writing, 
which was done by committees. 

The class was gratified to receive a num- 
ber of responses to its letters. One of the 
answers, which the teacher still has in his 
possession, stated: “I think this is a wonder- 
ful way to teach children. We never did any- 
thing like it when I went to school. Perhaps 
I would have stayed longer if we had.” 
Courteous notes inviting co-operation and 
explaining the importance of such matters in 
community living were sent to others. A 
subsequent survey of the same area showed 
much improvement, and follow-up letters 
expressing approbation were sent. Finally, 
pupils were asked to list what they could do 
in their own houses for improvement, and 
this was followed by action on their part. 
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Other aspects of community living may 
be similarly treated through firsthand ex- 
periences. The same class visited the neigh- 
borhood playground, investigating appear- 
ance, facilities, and program; the director of 
the playground was interviewed. Subse- 
quent classroom discussion produced some 
criticism and favorable comments. The fa- 
vorable comments and suggestions for im- 
provement were forwarded in a letter to the 
playground director. In the subsequent 
classroom discussion there was a tendency 
on the part of the class to dwell upon the 
negative aspects only. However, successful 
efforts were made by the teacher to give 
equal consideration to the positive elements. 

The following outcomes were noticed: 


. There was improvement in individual skills: 
i.e., letter-writing, note-taking, oral English, 
problem analysis. 

. Group planning and group activity had been 
practiced. 

. The emphasis upon positive elements seemed 
to result in a wholesome feeling of satisfac- 
tion and accomplishment on the part of the 
class. 


ADDITIONAL MATERIALS 


Articles, Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature. 

The City, 25-minute sound film, obtained 
from the New York State Department of 
Commerce. 

Building America’s Houses, 10-minute 
sound film, obtained from the New York 
State Department of Commerce. 


Jay E. GREENE 


SaraH J. Hate VocaTIONAL HicH ScHOOL 


MAY WE COME IN? 


Spanish literature has received less atten- 
tion in twentieth-century America than it 
deserves. Its teachers are irked, and justly 
so, because many of their acquaintances, in- 
cluding professors of English, ask seriously 
if anything really worth while has been pro- 
duced in Spain since the Golden Age of 
Lope, Cervantes, and Calderén. 

Despite our genuine admiration for other 
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and better-known literatures, such as the 
French or the English, we maintain that 
works which are of equal artistic merit, of 
equal depth, and equally thought-provoking 
have been produced in Spain during the last 
seventy-five years. Strangely enough, the 
American historian seems more aware than 
the literary critic that the twentieth century 
has produced a galaxy of writers and think- 
ers the like of which has not been seen in 
Spain for two hundred and fifty years. How, 
then, can this lack of knowledge on the part 
of well-intentioned people be explained? 
There are, I believe, good reasons. 

First, many of us have in our minds a pic- 
ture of romantic Spain. It is curious how 
often that particular adjective accompanies 
that particular noun. Most of us are think- 
ing of a Spain which no longer exists, if, in- 
deed, it ever did. Many of our compatriots 
would be disillusioned if they could read 
what the Spaniard says about his own so- 
called “romantic”’ qualities. Romanticism— 
as all English teachers should know—is a 
product largely of the North, not of the 
South. The Latin has at least one foot on the 
ground at all times. 

Prejudiced by this view, we do not even 
think to turn to Spain, in spite of numerous 
articles in American magazines, to find in- 
cisive, brilliant, and controversial writing on 
the ills of our time, such as is to be found in 
Ortega y Gasset’s The Revolt of the Masses. 
The title, parenthetically, is misleading. 

It is also unfortunately true that we tend 
to look toward the “Great Powers.” If Spain 
had a formidable fleet of bombers and five 
million men under arms, we should sud- 
denly discover her. But Spain is la cenicienta 
—the poor and ill-clad Cinderella among 
Western nations. 

Furthermore, notwithstanding excellent 
translations and adaptations in the past by 
Longfellow and Irving, much of the best 
Spanish writing has not been translated or, 
when it has been, it was not well done. This 
is a crippling disadvantage. It is little short 
of amazing that the immortal Don Quijote 
has only quite recently been translated by 
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Samuel Putnam into a style of English 
which will give the non-Spanish reader his 
first opportunity to appreciate this great 
novel. Most of the previous attempts, such 
as the Motteux-Ozell translation, would 
either put the best-intentioned reader to 
sleep or annoy him with their bombast, and 
in short order, too. If anyone doubts that a 
good translation of a real work of art is 
difficult, let him read Hamlet in, let us say, 
French or Italian. The result may be inter- 
esting, but it will not be Shakespeare. This 
is equally true of Cervantes. 

In lyrical prose, for example, there are 
passages in Valle-Inclan which are unex- 


celled in modern literature; and yet, how ” 


is one to transfer this to the English reader? 
It is difficult, of that one may be sure, and 
yet it can be done. 

We wonder why Tirano Banderas of Valle- 
Inclan and La Dama del alba of Casona 
should go almost unnoticed when, at the 
same time, almost any reasonably good 
book to appear in France or Germany will 
at once not only be translated into English 
but read? 

Third, perhaps the greatest revival in 
present-day Spanish letters has been in the 
field of poetry, which is, quite unfortu- 
nately, untranslatable or nearly so. Poets 
such as Antonio Machado and Garcia Lorca 
compare very favorably with the best that 
any other nation has to offer. 

Next, Spain is not remarkable for its con- 
tributions either to science or to philosophy. 
Since science and scientific techniques ap- 
pear so important to us in this century, it is 
hard to understand the relative indifference 
of Spain in these fields. Perhaps we should 
remember, as Unamuno says, that Rome 
ruled and taught the world and yet had the 
same weaknesses. 

Last, there is habit. We have traditionally 
looked toward certain countries, but the 
world is too wide and interesting for us to 
concentrate all our attention on only a few 
nations. 
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Despite all we have said, however, and 
at present it appears impossible to circum- 
vent some of the obstacles to comprehen- 
sion, we might at the very least be aware 
that good writing kas been produced in 
Spanish in the last three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. I should not care to uphold the thesis 
that the Nobel prize in literature is an in- 
dication of the value of a nation’s produc- 
tion, but it is perhaps worth noting that 
Echegaray took the prize in 1904, Benavente 
in 1922, and the Chilean writer, Gabiela 
Mistral, in 1945. This is at least equal to the 
American performance. Furthermore, I be- 
lieve that most well-read Spaniards and 
Spanish Americans would say there were 
other and greater writers who deserved the 
coveted prize. To name but one, Benito 
Pérez Galdés, who has created a universe of 
characters comparable to that of Balzac or 
Dickens. Professor Madariaga, of Oxford 
University, says: “Why Europe and Ameri- 
ca should remain ignorant of one of the 
greatest creative artists the white race has 
produced is a mystery which, of course, like 
all mysteries outside theology, admits the 
curious and inquisitive into its secluded 
privacy.” 

We have not even given here the names 
of many Spanish American w-iters of merit. 
Rubén Dario has written some of the most 
lovely lyric poetry ever composed and has 
exerted a profound influence on the poetic 
writing and tastes of the entire Hispanic 
world. In Spain herself we must mention 
the incomparable Unamuno, Baroja, and 
“Azorin.” 

What has been said is not to be inter- 
preted as a eulogy of modern Spanish writ- 
ing or an apologia, but a statement of fact. 
I wish only to call the attention of my fellow- 
Americans to these rich, rewarding, and 
largely unexplored fields. 


RoBeErT E. OSBORNE 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
Storrs, CONNECTICUT 
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Waar kind of dictionary of usage do school 
and college teachers of English want? What 
information would they expect to find in it? 

Teachers long have regretted the unavail- 
ability of adequate information about the 
usage status of controversial language mat- 
ters. For more than a quarter-century ex- 
pressions of this need, for example, have oc- 
curred in meetings of the Present-Day Eng- 
lish group of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion and of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 

Early in 1950 Professor Margaret Bryant, 
chairman of the NCTE Committee on Cur- 
rent English Usage, proposed to committee 
members holding an invitational conference 
for discussion of this need and its solution. 
When she later left to become visiting pro- 
fessor during 1950-51 at the University of 
Uppsala in Sweden, she delegated responsi- 
bility to the Committee. 

In November, 1950, the proposal was ap- 
proved by the National Council’s Executive 
Committee, and the conference was accord- 
ingly held in December as a special group 
discussion at the convention of the Modern 
Language Association in New York City. 
More than thirty persons attended, repre- 
senting linguistic scholarship, English lan- 
guage and composition teaching, and both 
commercial and noncommercial dictionary 
publishers. 

The conference turned out to be grati- 
fyingly productive. Agreeing without dis- 
sent upon the need for some kind of diction- 
ary of usage, they then arrived through dis- 
cussion at these further principal points of 
agreement: (1) The proposed dictionary 
should be prepared for both teachers and the 
general educated public. (2) Its content 
should be limited to controversial matters of 
usage in grammar and syntax, with the gen- 
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eral exclusion of such matters of pronuncia- 
tion and vocabulary as are quite adequately 
treated in existing dictionaries. (3) The con- 
tents should be based largely upon data col- 
lected from materials available now only in 
scattered places, but some additional re- 
search might be necessary in order to fill 
serious gaps. 

In harmony with the expressed vote of 
this advisory conference, the Committee on 
Current English has reported fully to the 
Executive Committee of the National Coun- 
cil and has received official approval of the 
project. It is now engaged accordingly in ex- 
ploring possibilities for editing and for publi- 
cation, on the assumption that such a dic- 
tionary should be published as can be pre- 
pared during a two-year editing period. 

Immediately the Committee wants from 
English teachers in schools and colleges 
answers to these questions, as well as addi- 
tional suggestions: 

1. What typical items, or types of items, 
do you think should be included? 

2. Should each entry offer historical back- 
ground, or current usage information, or the 
supporting evidence for such information, or 
recommendation of a particular form, or all 
of these items? 

3. How should this dictionary differ from 
existing books which is one way or another 
treat American usage? 

4. What should be the size of the diction- 
ary? 

5. Can you be of special assistance to the 
editor in any way? 

Letters answering these questions are 
earnestly solicited. They should be ad- 
dressed to the acting chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Professor Harold B. Allen, Depart- 
ment of English, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
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Report and Summary 
About Education 


TREATMENT OF CONTROVERSIAL 
issues in the classroom is the timely subject 
dealt with in the March number of Educa- 
tional Leadership. The contributors all agree 
that teaching students to face controversial 
issues is a major function of the school. As- 
pects treated in the various articles include 
the psychological effect of controversy on 
the student, preparing teachers to deal with 
controversial issues in the classroom, tech- 
niques for the study of such issues, and the 
evaluation of bias in instructional materials. 
Single copies of the magazine (if your princi- 
pal does not already have it) are available 
from the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C., at $0.50 
each. 


STUDENTS MUST BE TAUGHT THE 
skills of democracy as well as the facts of 
democratic living, according to President 
William F. Russell, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Writing in the NEA 
Journal, he explains the work of the Citizen- 
ship Education Project, an organization 
established to promote the development of 
such skills in high school courses. Although 
the group’s major concern is with the social 
studies, many of the skills involved (e.g., 
decision-making) rely to a large degree upon 
the ability of students to communicate 
ideas effectively. Here the role of the Eng- 
lish teacher is evident and indisputable. 


THE DEFENSE PROGRAM FOR THE 
schools of Illinois was launched by a Janu- 
ary conference of a dozen representative 
citizens called by the State Superintendent 
of Instruction. Seven educators attended as 
“recorders” only. This group considered the 
nature, dimensions, and requirements of the 


national defense situation. Shortly after- 
ward a panel of eighteen educators—chiefly 
college professors and superintendents— 
examined the report of the citizens’ group 
and prepared a statement of the obligations 
and opportunities of the schools in connec- 
tion with this defense situation. A third 
panel, of teachers of school subjects, then 
took up the project and prepared statements 
for their special fields. The statement con- 
cerning English was drawn up by Harold A. 
Anderson, John J. DeBoer, Lois A. Dilley, 
John R. Hainds, Emma Mae Leonhard, and 
Karl Robinson. The tentative document re- 
sulting from the work of these three panels 
was then submitted to a large number of 
local conferences for criticism. With all this 
material in hand, the drafting panels are 
revising their work, and the whole report 
will be published before September as a 
book of more than 200 pages by the Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program, of 
which Professor Charles W. Sanford, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Illinois, is 
the director. Part of the large subvention 
which the project has received is going into 
a pilot study conducted in a number of 
Illinois schools with the co-operation of the 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Pro- 
gram. 


IF THE IMPORTANCE OF CLEAR 
and effective communication was empha- 
sized by all teachers instead of merely by 
teachers of English, our students would have 
a better command of the English language. 
This is the point made by James I. Brown 
in the April Phi Delta Kappan. Too many 
students view the ability to express them- 
selves as something necessary only in Eng- 
lish classes. This attitude Brown attributes 
to the high degree of specialization which 
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divorces one subject from another and to the 
fact that teachers of other subjects too often 
seem interested only in content of expression 
and are unconcerned with form, ignoring the 
necessary relationship between the two. His 
plea is for teachers in other departments to 
impress upon their pupils the realization 
that manner of expression is important. He 
does not want the teachers to become 
“‘comma-chasers,”’ but rather advocates of 
improved communications. The National 
Council of Teachers of English last Febru- 
ary appointed a committee, headed by Lou 
La Brant, which is working to inform teach- 
ers of other subjects of the position which 
English must have in their classrooms. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDUCATIONAL 
books published in 1950 appears in the April 
Phi Delta Kappan. Staff members of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library have compiled 
the list of 529 titles arranged under thirty- 
one major categories. Fifty books chosen by 
two hundred educators as the best books of 
the year are marked with asterisks, most of 
them, naturally, dealing with education as a 
whole and not with specific subject instruc- 
tion. These fifty are listed with brief anno- 
tations in the May NEA Journal. 


THE NEED FOR FEDERAL AID TO 
education is indicated by the high number 
of selectees who are rejected for military 
services because of lack of education. Failure 
to pass the service “intelligence” test (which 
is more a measure of education than of 
mental ability) has caused the rejection of 
nearly 39 per cent of all inductees from 
southern states. In individual states this re- 
jection figure runs as high as 65 per cent 
(South Carolina). Commenting editorially 
on this information, the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin stated: ‘The blame cannot be 
placed wholly on the doorsteps of South 
Carolina and other Southern states. They 
have appropriated a generous amount of 
their income for education: a greater per- 
centage than in many Northern states. But 
they are relatively poor states, and their 
burdens are heavy. This is the case for 
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Federal aid to education. . . . Draft figures 
underline its need.” 


A LARGE PORTION OF THE “EDU- 
cational News and Comment” section of the 
School Review for March is devoted to a 
castigation of the loyalty oath requirement 
for teaching positions in various states. The 
writer, Professor Robert J. Havighurst, of 
the University of Chicago, is critical of lead- 
ers in public education who “are keeping a 
painful and obsequious silence” regarding 
teachers’ oaths. The NEA and the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, he feels, are 
either sidestepping the issue or are abetting 
the current hysteria. ‘““What is needed now,” 
says Havighurst, “is a brave insistence by 
the educational profession, from the young- 
est teacher to the superintendent of schools 
of the largest city, that the test of a teacher 
is whether he is competent. Teachers’ oaths 
will not screen out the incompetent from the 
competent.” His view is that such oaths do 
not discover and bar disloyal teachers and 
that: besides punishing a few stubborn 
teachers with enough courage to stand up 
for their convictions, they dissuade the great 
body of teachers from asserting any views 
not popular in the community in which they 
teach. 


THE CALIFORNIA COURT OF AP- 
peals, on constitutional grounds, in April 
directed the University of California to re- 
instate faculty members discharged for not 
signing loyalty oaths. The ruling also casts 
doubt upon the constitutionality of the 
state’s Levering Act, which requires oaths 
of all state employees, including public 
school teachers. 


A number of high school teachers in Cali- 
fornia have been dismissed under its provi- 
sions. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A CLASS UNIT ON 
the writing of “rhythmic prose’’ appears in 
the March Illinois English Bulletin. The 
happy results achieved by Adele Johnson 
are both illustrated and explained in her 
article. Miss Johnson began by asking her 
students for personifying definitions of Illi- 
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nois, of snow, of poetry. Class discussion 
would sort out the better ones, and a com- 
mittee of pupils found that these could be 
grouped into effective rhythmic, poetic 
prose. Later Miss Johnson found individuals 
who could turn out such pieces by them- 
selves. She is not sure that her students have 
written poetry, but she feels that “they have 
become more appreciative of the beauty of 
the written and spoken word, and have be- 
come able to share the emotion of a writer 
of rhythm without being shamefaced about 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH IN THE 
New England states will find the winter 
issues of their English Leaflet both inspira- 
tional and nostalgic in tone. The January 
and February numbers trace the history of 
the New England Association of Teachers 
of English—now in its fiftieth year—in an 
informal fashion, with emphasis both upon 
the achievements of the group in the im- 
provement of teaching English and upon 
the distinguished and revered persons who 
have guided the organization. To the Leaflet 
and the association go our best wishes for 
an equally fruitful second half-century. 


NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS OF THE 
National Conference on Research in Eng- 
lish are John J. DeBoer, of the University of 
Illinois, president; Roy I. Johnson, of the 
University of Denver, vice-president; and 
Gertrude Whipple, of Wayne University, 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. DeBoer, editor of 
Elementary English ard past president of 
the NCTE, succeeds Edgar Dale, of the 
Ohio State University. The conference, 
which since 1932 has been encouraging re- 
search in the teaching of English, has just 
released its latest bulletin for general circu- 
lation. Titled The Interpretation of Lan- 
guage: An Essential of Understanding and 
edited by J. Conrad Seegers, of Temple 
University, the 47-page pamphlet may be 
purchased from the Nationa! Council office, 
211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 21, 
at $0.65 per copy. 
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MARK NEVILLE, PAST PRESIDENT 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English and liaison officer for a majority of 
its committees, is resigning as head of the 
English department in John Burroughs 
School, St. Louis, to become headmaster of 
the Chicago Latin School for Boys, 1531 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago. Ordinarily 
the Journal cannot report personal items, 
such as promotions and changes of position, 
because of pressure on its space. Exception is 
made in this instance because Council mem- 
bers may need the new address, effective in 
September. 


ONE OF THE MORE INTELLIGENT 
guides to good movies is the quarterly poll of 
subscribers to Consumers’ Report. The latest 
tabulation, appearing in the Report for 
March, lists the following movies as rated 
“excellent” by more than half the two thou- 
sand persons voting: All about Eve, Beaver 
Valley, Bicycle Thief, Born Yesterday, Break- 
through, Broken Arrow, City Lights, Destina- 
tion Moon, Faust and the Devil, Glass 
Menagerie, Halls of Montezuma, Harvey, 
Kind Hearts and Coronets, King Solomon’s 
Mines, Last Holiday, The Men, Mister 880, 
No Way Out, Panic in the Streets, Rocking- 
horse Winner, Salt to the Devil, Sunset 
Boulevard, Tight Little Island, The Titan, 
Treasure Island, Twelve O’Clock High, and 
Ways of Love. The annual academy awards 
singled out All about Eve for six prizes, pre- 
sented an “Oscar’’ to Judy Holliday for her 
role in Born Yesterday, called Beaver Valley 
the best short subject movie, and awarded 
to Josephine Hull the title of best supporting 
actress for her work in Harvey. To José 
Ferrer went the male acting award for his 
part in Cyrano de Bergerac, not yet generally 
released at popular prices. 


THOSE INTERESTED IN MOVIES 
will find the section of the Catalog of Copy- 
right Entries covering motion pictures a 
valuable sourcebook. It can be secured 
semiannually at $0.50 from the Copyright 
Office, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
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D.C. Besides serving as a record of copy- 
right, the current compilation is also a com- 
prehensive catalogue of some thousand 
films and filmstrips copyrighted during the 
first half of 1950. Size, color, running time, 
contents, cast, and literary source are given 
for each entry. Both theatrical and non- 
theatrical films are included. 


“RADIO, U.S.A.,” BY NORMAN COR- 
win, in the Writer (March) presents a mel- 
ancholy picture of the prospects for that 
medium of communication, the more so 
since Corwin himself has done distinguished 
writing for radio. Corwin’s assignment was 
to give advice to beginning writers for radio. 
He starts with the warning that he thinks 
the cultural influence of the radio is past 
and describes it as an old friend, now dis- 
eased, and dying of “the aftereffects of the 
childbirth of television.” If in this circum- 
stance there are those who still want to 
write for radio, his advice is “be medio- 
cre,” and he describes numerous ways in 
which this may be done. His remarks 
amount to an acidulous analysis of all that 
is wrong with radio. 


A CHILDREN’S BOOK FUND HAS 
been set up jointly by CARE and UNESCO 
in order to supply children of Europe and 
Asia with young people’s books interpreting 
life in the United States. The books (all 
new) are packaged into units of picture 
books for young children and collections of 
books for older children who are learning 
English as a second language. They are de- 
livered to overseas schools, libraries, and 
orphanages for further distribution to in- 
dividuals. All books sent are approved by 
the American Library Association. Donors 
of ten dollars or more may specify the coun- 
try and the type of institution to which each 
unit shall be sent. Smaller donations are 
pooled into a general fund. Contributions 
should be addressed to CARE at 20 Broad 


Street, New York 5, or to local CARE . 


offices. 


IN AN EFFORT TO MEET THE DE- 
mand for standardized tests which measure 
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the broader outcomes of teaching, the Edu- 
cational Testing Service (20 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, N.J.) has made available for 
general use the tests which were used to 
evaluate the Eight-Year Study of the 
Progressive Education Association. Many 
teachers of English will find the tests of 
logical reasoning, interpretation of data, and 
interpretation of literature clearly related to 
their aims. Though slightly revised from 
their original form, the tests are still only in 
“pilot” form, thus permitting current users 
to report results and opinions which may be 
reflected in the final forms of the tests. 


BERNARD DEVOTO IN THE APRIL 
Fortune discusses ‘‘Why Professors Are Sus- 
picious of Business.” It is mostly because 
they are dissatisfied consumers, DeVoto 
says, and not because they are any more 
hostile to business than they are to govern- 
ment, religion, or education. He defines the 
professor’s function as that of appraising, 
increasing, and disseminating knowledge, 
the function of business as making and dis- 
tributing honest goods. When the professor 
appraises current advertisments and tests 
the products they describe, he feels too 
often that he is being either insulted or 
shortchanged. DeVoto analyzes numerous 
advertisements to the point and concludes 
that the lack of integrity in both advertise- 
ments and products is a greater threat to 
free enterprise than socialism. An especially 
pertinent article for teachers and students of 
mass communications. 


TWO ARTICLES DIRECTED PAR- 
ticularly to public school teachers are 
“Guarding the Freedom To Teach” by A. 
Max Carmichal and “Academic Freedom” 
by Willard B. Spalding, both in the Febru- 


ary Progressive Education. Carmichal states — 


flatly that the time has come when teachers 
must face the question as to whether their 
defense of academic freedom represents the 
protection of a value peculiarly its own or 
whether it is definitely something of broader 
social significance. He analyzes the differ- 
ent kinds of situations which the average 
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classroom teacher is now forced to consider 
in relation to academic freedom. Spalding 
discusses the interrelationships between aca- 
demic freedom and all other democratic free- 
doms. Both men make very clear that aca- 
demic freedom will be of concern to citizens 
of our society only so long as freedom in 
general remains a matter of concern. With- 
out it, we cannot develop our students into 
the kind of persons who will believe in and 
seek freedom of mankind. If we can develop 
faith in freedom in our students, we insure 
for ourselves that freedom in the classroom 
without which we can never be happy in our 
world. The charge belongs to each of us as 
individuals as well as to the profession as 
such. 


“THE SHADOW OF GLOBAL CENSOR- 
ship,” by Carol Binder, in the Saturday 
Review of Literature for March 24, is exceed- 
ingly disturbing. The facts themselves, if 
Mr. Binder has them right, are menacing. 
A United Nations subcommittee has drafted 
a Convention on Freedom of Information 
which contains so many restrictions that 
the United States has announced that it will 
oppose the approval of the Convention by 
the whole committee, which consists of rep- 
resentatives from sixty nations. The Arabs 
and other Asian representatives voice the 
i resentment of American newspapers’ treat- 
ment of them and their affairs; the Com- 
munists and Perén et al. in South America 
oppose public international information. If 
the reactionaries get the main body to ap- 
prove their restrictions, the United States 
will have to refuse to subscribe to a conven- 
tion proposed by the UN, and Russian 
propagandists will have a field day excoriat- 
ing American chauvinism and misrepresenta- 
tion of ‘“Democratic” peoples. 


Lewis” by Harvard Professor Perry Miller, 


About Literature 
“THE INCORRUPTIBLE SINCLAIR 


in the Aélantic for April, offers a somewhat 
unorthodox interpretation of Lewis’ work. 
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Why have our newspapers, which earlier 
were deeply interested in this matter, given 
almost no attention to these deveiopments? 
Because our representatives are already 
doing their best? For fear of undermining 
our faith in the UN? Or just because this 
does not immediately concern sex or 
physical violence? Binder does not discuss 
the whys. 


THE POSTWAR TEACHER  EX- 
change program between the United States, 
England, France, and Belgium has now been 
in operation for four years under the general 
charge of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. An interesting account of the experi- 
ences of a representative number of the 
thousand teachers who have participated in 
the program appears in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (March 10) in an article entitled, 
“Boy! What They Think about You,” by 
Henry F. and Katherine Pringle. The pro- 
gram has been extremely successful, but 
international understanding has not been 
accomplished without effort on the part of 
these peregrinating teachers! Interestingly 
enough, linguistic confusion has been one of 
the greatest difficulties between the English 
and Americans. The Pringles give many 
amusing examples. For example, a teacher 
was bewildered on her first day in Leeds, 
when one of her pupils asked to borrow the 
“guillotine.” It turned out that this was not 
the gruesome instrument of the French 
Revolution but was merely British for 
“paper cutter.” In the same issue of the Post 
is another interesting article by Martha 
Gellhorn, describing the lives of the English 
schoolboys who attend Eton. Both the aca- 
demic and the physical routine are much 
stiffer than those in our schools, and all 
discipline is taken care of by the students. 


Miller had, partly by accident, been on 
friendly terms with Lewis in his last year— 
spent in Europe. This interpretation Miller 
bases partly upon the personality of the man 


REPORT AND SUMMARY 


as it was revealed in various ways and partly 
upon a few direct statements by Lewis. 
Lewis was an unperceptive. traveler, not 
very unlike Dodsworth. He wrote apprecia- 
tions of Americans, disguised under the 
trappings of realism. His love for America 
was so passionate that it had to lash out at 
its objects. He hated pomposity and, though 
fanatically devoted to his own work, tried 
not to take himself too seriously. Miller 
makes much of Lewis’ lecture at the Univer- 
sity of Leiden. In it he blamed the Euro- 
peans for expecting Americans to act like 
wild Indians until, to sustain their illusion, 
we lard sensible talk with “Oh boy,” “Gee 
whiz,” and ‘What the hell.” Lewis was by 
nature a romancer, a dreamer of stories. He 
was bitter about the notion of his fellow- 
Americans that his writing was just play 
and not to be taken seriously. (His remark 
that he wrote about Babbitt not out of hate 
but out of love should not shock the percep- 
tive reader.) Lewis said, apparently more 
than once, that he loved America but did 
not like it. 

“The Last Days of Sinclair Lewis,” as 
described by his private secretary in the 
Saturday Evening Post (March 31) comple- 
ments Professor Miller’s article in the April 
Atlantic. Alexander Manson was Lewis’ con- 
stant companion between December, 1949, 
and December, 1950. His is a Boswellian re- 
counting of minutiae. Manson says he never 
heard Lewis mention his own early books 
and that he had heard him use the word 
“Babbitt” in describing someone as if he 
himself had had nothing to do with coining 
it. He also quotes Lewis as saying that he 
considered himself to be a “diagnostician,” 
not a reformer. During those last months 
Lewis returned to his first love, poetry, and 
worked incessantly upon more than a dozen 
new poems as well as finished the recently 
published World So Wide. This, Lewis’ final 
novel, Malcolm Cowley discusses in relation 
to the twenty-one others which preceded it, 
in the New York Times Book Review (March 
25). In revaluating Lewis’ work, Cowley 
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comes to the conclusion that Lewis’ perma- 
nent reputation will not rest on anything he 
has written since 1930 and that the critics 
still have a good deal to explain about the 
height and nature of Lewis’ achievement in 
his earliest and best novels. 


RECENT ARTICLES IN THE SATUR- 
day Review of Literature which you will want 
to get caught up on during your summer 
reading are two by Harrison’ Smith, “Sin- 
clair Lewis” (January 27) and “Ten New 
Talents” (February 17); “Autobiography 
as an Art” by Elizabeth Bowen (March 17); 
and “Fitzgerald: The Double Man” by 
Malcolm Cowley (February 24). 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR FOR 
spring prints a twelve-line poem by Pulitz- 
er Prize winner Peter Viereck, titled ‘Like 
a Sitting Breeze.” The meaning of the some- 
what obscure poem is explained at length in 
a letter written by the poet in answer to the 
editor’s puzzled plea for assistance. Letter 
and poem together form a revealing state- _ 
ment of Viereck’s philosophy and his liter- 
ary standards. They also provide an inter- 
esting insight into the creative mind at 
work. 


WINNER OF THE NEWBERY MEDAL 
for the most distinguished children’s book 
of 1950 is Amos Fortune, Free Man, by 
Elizabeth Yates. Based on fact, the book 
relates the story of a Negro who during the 
eighteenth century in America purchased 
his freedom after forty years as a slave. He 
lived to free others and to win recognition 
as a distinguished citizen of his community. 
The story is written for the junior high 
school level. 


ELIZABETH BISHOP, UNTIL RE- 
cently a consultant in poetry to the Library 
of Congress, has been named the winner of 
the first Lucy Martin Donnelly Fellowship 
for creative writing at Bryn Mawr College 
“for her distinction as an American poet.” 


New Books 


Poetry, Fiction, Drama 


GOD’S MEN. By Peart S. Buck. Day. $3.50. 


Background: China, America, England. 
Time: 1900-1950. Two teen-age boys, sons of 
missionaries in China, returned to America. 
One, educated, longed for power. He estab- 
lished a chain of newspapers, to tell the people 
what to think. The other, ignorant, was 
obsessed by the hunger he had seen in China 
and longed to feed the world; hungry people, 
he said, would destroy any government. The 
many strands of this novel give much food for 
thought, despite some puppetry in the char- 
acters. Disturbing. Much colorful Chinese 
history. 


THE INNOCENT EVE. By RoBErt NATHAN. 
Knopf. $2.50. 


By the author of Portrait of Jennie. You 
don’t want to know much about this book be- 
fore you read it. Again Nathan writes satiric 
fantasy as he can write it. A couple crashes a 
select Hallowe’en costume party. The guests 
were unaware of the intruders’ identity, but 
many of them had startling experiences. Maybe 
there is a riddle here, and maybe an answer too. 


NEITHER FIVE NOR THREE. By HELEN 
MaclInnes. Harcourt. $3.00. 


To think that two and two are four 
And neither five nor three —HousMAN. 


Mona, an assistant editor of Trend, is en- 
gaged to a young journalist who is under the 
influence of a mysterious free-lance writer. Paul 
Heydan (loyal), also a Trend editor, has just 
returned from Germany. Conflicts, secrecy, and 
corrupting influences are subtly developed. 
There are meetings with foreign agents. Seem- 
ingly harmless articles with menacing implica- 
tions appear in magazines. New York happens 
to be the background. 


THREE MORE NOVELS (CAPRICE, IN- 
CLINATIONS, VAINGLORY). By Ron- 
ALD FIRBANK. With an Introduction by 
ERNEST JONES. New Directions. $5.00. 


A year ago New Directions published a col- 
lection of five tales by Firbank. Those were 
very popular. Edmund Wilson calls Firbank 
one of the finest English writers of his period, 
1913-17. Setting: London and Greece. 


THE ROSE TATTOO. By TENNESSEE WIL- 
Liams. New Directions. $3.00. 


“Time, the endless idiot, runs screaming 
round the world.” “It is this rush of time,” says 
Williams, “that deprives our actual lives of so 
much dignity and meaning.” The “arrest of 
time” gives to certain plays their depth and 
significance. Set among a colony of Sicilian 
fisher folk on the American Gulf Coast. Passion 
and illusion are strong in fifteen-year-old Rose 
and her young mother. Seven rather grotesque 
life-size mannequins, many religious objects, 
and much gaudy bric-a-brac are indicative of 
the characters and mentality of the mother. 
Harrowing, grotesque, sympathetic. 


THE ROAD NOT TAKEN: INTRODUC- 
TION TO ROBERT FROST. By Lovts 
UNTERMEYER. Holt. $3.50. 


One hundred and thirty-one poems with 
Untermeyer’s commentaries. Commemorating 
Frost’s seventy-sixth birthday. Effective line 
drawings by John O’Hara Cosgrove II. 


HOPALONG-FREUD AND OTHER MOD- 
ERN LITERARY CHARACTERS. By 
Tra WALLACH. Henry Schuman. $2.00. 


By the author of How To Be Deliriously 
Happy. Hilarious satire directed toward ‘“un- 
forgettable characters” of modern literature. 
Current vogues and literary trends receive a 
once-over. Funny, even malicious. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST STO- 
RIES OF 1950. Random. $3.00. 
Paul Gallico, Kay Boyle, Zora M. Hurston, 
and other well-known writers. Unusual in sub- 
jects and settings. 
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RETURN TO PARADISE. By James A. 
MICHENER. Random. $3.50. 


Nineteen short stories by the author of Tales 
of the South Pacific, all located in islands of the 
South Pacific. With an undercurrent of enchant- 
ment, all are informative and furnish evaluation 
of peoples we only vaguely understand. There 
are a few Europeans who serve for contrast and 
introduction. Quite fascinating. 


ROCK WAGRAM: A NOVEL. By WI 

SaROYAN. Doubleday. $3.50. 

Rock suddenly became a movie star; he soon 
had money, flashy car, and wife. Just as sudden- 
ly his luck changed. Some of the old Saroyan 
charm flashes again. 


FESTIVAL. By J. B. PriestLey. Harper. 
$3.95. 

Commodore Tribe was out of a job. The 
townspeople of Farbridge didn’t want a festival, 
but they were bullied and charmed into the 
mood to celebrate. The commodore, with the 
help of a bewildering assortment of eccentrics 
and lovely damsels, put on a bizarre, colorful, 
and very English festival. Quite a story—and a 
lot of it! 500 pages. 


BUOYANT BILLIONS, FARFETCHED 
FABLES, AND SHAKES VERSUS 
SHAV. By BerNnarp SHAw. Dodd, Mead. 
$3.00. 

Full-length play and two dramatic dialogues 
by the old master. 


PATERSON: BOOK IV. By CarRLos 
Wiu1aMs. New Directions. $3.00. 
A vital conclusion to the Jong narrative poem 
about contemporary American life. 


MADAME SERPENT. By Jean Parpy. 

Appleton. $3.00. 

Dazzling sixteenth-century-France back- 
ground. Catherine de Medici, through jealousy 
and frustration, became the sinister Mme 
Serpent. 


AT SWIM-TWO-BIRDS. By FLANN O'BRIEN. 
Pantheon. $3.00. 
An example of the odd and unusual. A narra- 
tor is writing a book about a man (Trellis), 
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who, in turn, is writing a book about certain 
characters while these characters are writing 
about Trellis. Fantastic, not easily followed. 
Celtic legends and literary traditions of Ireland 
are involved. “In the line of Tristram Shandy 
and Ulysses,” says Graham Greene. 


JENKINS’ EAR. By ODELL AND WILLARD 
SHEPARD. Macmillan. $3.50. 


Horace Walpole wrote a letter (?) to a friend 
telling the story of a gathering at Strawberry 
Hill. Parson Blandison seems to have planned 
to seize the English throne as the Young Pre- 
tender. He collected a group of men who had 
taken part in the War of Jenkins’ Ear. They all 
have fabulous stories to tell. Good stories in 
themselves. Loosely constructed. April Book- 
of-the-Month. 


MEN OF OTHER PLANETS. By KENNETH 
Hever. Pellegrini & Cudahy. $3.00. 


Dr. C. H. Smiley, noted astronomer, says: 
“For the young reader who likes his science 
spiced with fantasy, for the older reader who 
wants the startling facts of astronomy presented 
in palatable form. ... The author warns you 
when he . . . begins to speculate.” The kinds of 
life possible on planets, moons, and asteroids, 
with a digest of astronomical speculation 
through the ages. Illustrations and diagrams. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL: A VERSE 
TRANSLATION. By Rotre Humpuries. 
Scribner’s. Pp. 378. $3.50. 


Admittedly a free translation in’ “loose 
iambic pentameter,” unrhymed. The verse is 
quite irregular, the beat never strong, most line 
endings feminine. The narrative moves satis- 
factorily, and the language is vivid. Without il- 
lustrations, the pages are typographically at- 
tractive. 


THE MYSTERY OF HAMLET, KING OF 
DENMARK, OR WHAT WE WILL. By 
Percy MacKaye. Bond, Wheelright. Pp. 
675. $6.50. 

A dramatic tetralogy, which has been suc- 
cessfully performed, extending from the birth 
of Prince Hamlet to the first act of Shake- 
speare’s play. By using short quotations from 
Hamlet it risks setting the new verse beside the 
world-famous. A metaphysical treatment, with 
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incidental modern views of the state and the 
individual. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SCENE. By Wi1.1AM 
BENET. Knopf. $3.00. 


The title poem of this posthumous volume is 
a tribute to Dorothy Wordsworth. The items 
vary from epigrams through sonnets to very 
simple free-verse narratives. The subjects and 
sentiments are as varied, but affirmative and 
cheerful. 


BILLY BUDD: A PLAY IN THREE ACTS. 
By Louts O. CoxE and RoBERT CHAPMAN. 
Princeton University Press. Pp. 56. $1.50. 
Paper. 

A successful rendering of Melville’s novel 
into dramatic form. Written for an experimen- 
tal production, the play has had a successful 
run on Broadway. 


THE LIVE WIRE. By Garson KANIN. 
Dramatists Play Service. Pp. 122. $2.25. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


In this comedy of a group of actors whose 
experiment in co-operative living is disrupted 
by the appearance of a self-centered “live 
wire,’ Kanin has demonstrated once again (he 
wrote Born Yesterday) that he can combine 
sophisticated entertainment with a serious 
“message.” 


Reprints 


THE WAY WEST. By A. B. Guturte, Jr. 
Pocket Books. $0.25. 
The Pulitzer Prize novel in 1950. 


TOP OF THE WORLD. By Hans RueEscu. 
Pocket Books. $0.25. 


FIRES OF SPRING. By James A. MICHENER. 
Bantam. $0.35. 


NIGHT IN BOMBAY. By Lovuts BRoMFIELD. 
Bantam. $0.35. 


Nonfiction 


AN EXAMINATION OF EZRA POUND: 
A COLLECTION OF ESSAYS. Edited by 
PETER RussELL. New Directions. Pp. 268. 
$3.75. 

Eighteen studies, plus the editor’s Introduc- 
tion, by such writers as Eliot, Edith Sitwell, 
Tate, Hemingway, Kenner, Carne-Ross, Soper, 
and Wyndham Lewis. Pound is honored in these 
pages as poet, critic, editor, translator, and 
human being. Despite the preponderance of 
favorable appraisal, few of these essays are un- 
critical laudations, and the volume importantly 
assists to an understanding of one of the most 
controversial figures in modern literature. 


RoBert A. HuME 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


WORLD TENSION. Edited by GrorGE W. 
K1IskER. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 324. $5.00. 


Leading psychologists and psychiatrists 
from twenty nations report on the social atti- 
tudes of their peoples toward their somewhat 
different fellow-citizens and toward other na- 
tions. The writers add their own suggestions for 
developing a stable world-wide peace. A unique 
symposium on international problems. 


RHYTHM IN THE NOVEL. By E. Kk. 
Brown. University of Toronto Press. $3.00. 


The W. J. Alexander Lectures at Toronto for 
1949-50. The topic is a technique employed by 
some novelists—repetition with variations, not 
necessarily at regular intervals. Brown explores 
repetition of phrase, character, incident, and 
symbol. His last two chapters are on “Inter- 
weaving Themes” and the chief work of the 
novelist-critic whom he seems to admire most, 
E. M. Forster’s Passage to India. 


THE ARTS IN RENEWAL. Edited by 
ScuLLy BraDLEy. University of Pennsylva- 
nia Press. $2.50. 


The five Benjamin Franklin Lectures for 
1950 at the University of Pennsylvania, by 
Lewis Mumford, Peter Viereck, William Schu- 
man, James A. Michener, and Mark Connelly, 
with an analytical introduction by Sculley 
Bradley. The latter finds the keynote of these 
lectures to be primarily a renewed belief in 
man’s moral capacities and the possibility of a 
better society. This reaction from the pessi- 
mistic determinism of the twenties he finds also 
in many of our young—not necessarily our 
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youngest—artists. With it comes the demand 
for clarity in art. 


WORLD WITHIN THE WORLD. By Ste- 
PHEN SPENDER. Harcourt. $3.50. 


An autobiography. Spender says: “I am 
mainly concerned with a few themes: love, 
poetry, politics, the life of literature, childhood, 
travel and the development of certain attitudes 
towards moral problems.”’ His picture of his 
English childhood and family, his experiences 
at Oxford, and the portraits of the literary 
figures he has known are interesting and 
“different.” 


GULF COAST COUNTRY. By Hoppinc Car- 
TER and ANTHONY Racusin. (“American 
Folkway Series.’’) Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
$3.50. 

The history of a coastal strip 150 miles long 
and 5 miles wide, first plundered by De Soto. 
The third chapter is “How To Skin an Indian.” 
The French made their first United States 
settlement there. There are a few Anglo-Ameri- 
cans now, but it is largely Gallic, with Mediter- 
ranean folk—Spaniards, Italians, Dalmatians, 
and Greeks. A region of great beauty, with 
changes in the offing. Its symbol is the mocking 
bird. End maps. 


THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. By Dovctas 
Ottver. Howard University Press. $5.00. 


The play South Pacific, wars, Kon-Tiki, and 
James Michener have made us Pacific-island 
conscious. The author spent two years in New 
Guinea and the Solomons and has worked 
throughout Oceania. The islands number ten 
thousand. “From Hawaii to Australia, here is 
the story of the peoples of the Oceania Eden and 
what alien civilizations have done to them.” 
There’s the rub: the natives have been sacrificed 
(for their own good?). Their future? Who can 
guess? 


THIRTY YEARS WITH G. B.S. By BLANCHE 
Patcu. Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 


Miss Patch was Shaw’s trusted secretary for 
many years. “A modest domestic backcloth” 
to his last years. Glimpses of Charlotte, Shaw’s 
wife, and comments on the well-known people 
who visited him. 
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PROFILE OF YOUTH. By MEMBERS OF THE 
STAFF OF THE Ladies’ Home Journal. Edited 
by MavrEEN DALy. Lippincott. $2.95. 


A wide survey of the teen-agers of our coun- 
try. Introduction and final chapter by the 
editor. An excellent study of what many people 
call a “social revolution.”” Helpful to parents 
and teachers. 


INNOCENTS FROM ABROAD. By KENNETH 
Harris. Houghton. $2.50. 


Mr. Harris traveled west with a three-man 
Oxford debating team in 1947-48. He visited 
sixty American universities in forty-three 
states. He caught glimpses of American youth 
and contrasts them with Europeans of the same 
age. Very English and tolerant, but gay and 
entertaining. Mr. Harris is now living in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and gathering news for English 
readers. 


FIELD GUIDE TO THE BUTTERFLIES OF 
NORTH AMERICA EAST OF THE 
GREAT PLAINS. By ALEXANDER B. 
Houghton. $3.75. 


417 species illustrated, 247 in full color. In- 
cludes habits, habitat, range, and food of the 
caterpillar. Basic book for the nature student. 
Small and compact. 


THANKS TO NOAH. By GEorGE AND HELEN 
PaPASHVILY. Harper. $2.50. 


Adventures with animals wild and tame on 
the author’s Pennsylvania farm. There were 
summer boarders too. For dog-lovers. 


EMILY DICKINSON’S LETTERS TO DR. 
AND MRS. JOSIAH GILBERT HOL- 
LAND. Edited by THEopoRA VAN WAGE- 
NEN WARD. Harvard University Press. Pp. 
252. $4.00. 

Ninety-three letters written in an intimate 
vein by Emily Dickinson from 1853 through 
1886. Although the letters contain no startling 
revelations, they are indicative of the personal- 
ity and attitudes of the somewhat mysterious 
poet. The editor has placed each letter in its 
framework after a difficult job of arranging the 
undated letters in chronological order. 
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Reprints 
DIALOGUES OF PLATO. Edited by J. D. 
Kaptan. Pocket Books. $0.25. 


The Jowett translation of the A pology, Crito, 
Phaedo, Symposium, and parts of the Republic. 


WE TEACH ENGLISH. By Lov La Brant. 
Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 342. $2.75. 


Here is a book for teachers of secondary- 
school English. Its purpose is to formulate an 
English program likely to increase competency 
in the use of language. Its guiding philosophy 
is firmly established upon an understanding of 
the nature and growth of language and upon a 
respect for the interests and capacities of high 
school students. : 

The first part of the book is concerned with 
professional preparation for teaching English. It 
should be read by the experienced as well as the 
untried teacher. If the routine of the English 
class has allowed the spirit to become depressed, 
these chapters are a welcome antidote. They 
clarify the important nature of language and 
provide a sound point of view from which to 
evaluate classroom instruction. True to good 
teaching, the author stimulates the reader to 
renewed interest in the subject, creates a feeling 
of need for broader knowledge and understand- 
ing, and suggests resources for further study. 

Part II presents desirable language experi- 
ences for the curriculum. Separate chapters dis- 
cuss content and methods of instruction in 
speaking, writing, listening, and reading. Based 
on the philosophy expressed in Part I, these 
chapters avoid arbitrary or mechanical answers 
to the problems of the classroom teacher. They 
are, however, a rich resource for suggestions 
that offer practical help. If some details, such 
as spelling, are treated somewhat inadequately, 
one can scarcely object, since the book does not 
purport to hold all the answers. 

Perhaps the most desirable effect for which 
the author aims is the creation of an intelligent- 
ly critical attitude toward teaching English. It 
is all to the good, therefore, that the reader may 
frequently feel a challenge to some of the tradi- 
tional aims and teaching techniques in English 
classes. 

MARIAN ZOLLINGER 


PORTLAND (ORE.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Professional 


THE POCKET GUIDE TO THE WILD- 
FLOWERS. By Gortscuo. Color 
and _ black-and-white illustrations. Pocket 
Books. Pp. 192. $0.35. 


KEEPING READING PROGRAMS 
ABREAST OF THE TIMES. Compiled and 
edited by Wriiiam S. Gray. (“Supplemen- 
tary Educational Monographs,” No. 72.) 

University of Chicago Press. Pp. 247. $2.99. 


This monograph is the twelfth in a series re- 
porting the proceedings of the annual confer- 
ences on reading held at the University of Chi- 
cago. The scope of the conferences, involving 
as they do an impressive number of specialists 
of national reputation, gives the entire series of 
reports considerable significance for teachers, in 
whatever activities they require the uses of 
reading. But the title of the present volume sug- 
gests a special interest and a special value— 
namely, an awareness of the factors in the 
present social milieu that entail new needs, new 
methods, and new information on the causes of 
disability. Chapters vii and viii, for example, 
consider the reading problem in the light of the 
new research on the class structure of American 
society and on the related cultural mores that 
often block learning in the ill-adapted climate 
of the classroom. Elsewhere one finds some 
excellent methods and techniques for resolving 
these social blocks to learning, ways of utilizing 
the basic experiences of children, of avoiding 
antipathetic materials, and of fostering whole- 
some human understanding. 

This humanistic approach to reading not 
only reflects an up-to-dateness in the character 
of the monograph, but somehow conveys a com- 
forting sense of the extent to which the practice 
of teaching has matured. The specialist, evi- 
dently, also has his eyes on an encompassing 
universe and is conversant with the interwoven 
strands of contemporary thought. 

In a volume which includes some forty-five 
authors, one would, of course, expect to find 
some contradictions and disunities. There are, 
for example, several evidences of a more 
mechanistic and rigoristic approach, such as 
resorting to the “homogeneous” group to obvi- 
ate the problems caused by the increase of the 
intellectually unfit in the school population; 
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but one may find admirable counterphilosophy 
and practice, as in chapter xiv. Most readers will 
find the monograph an excellent source of infor- 
mation and help. It reflects integrity in research 
and demonstrates ingenious improvements in 
methods. 

Frep G. WALCOTT 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


AMERICAN NOVELISTS OF TODAY. By 
Harry R. WarFeEL. American. Pp. 478. 
$6.50. 


Informational sketches of 575 contemporary 
novelists, with a picture of each. All the facts are 
present with a minimum of literary criticism, 
although the place of more important figures on 
the literary scene is indicated. A welcome addi- 
tion to the school library, both for the teacher 
who needs a ready reference tool and the stu- 
dent who wants to learn about modern writers 
from a source more gripping than Who’s Who. 


TWO SIDES TO A TEACHER’S DESK. By 
Max S. MARSHALL. Macmillan. Pp. 284. 
$3.00. 


A graduate-school professor of bacteriology» 
who has probably never taken a course in “edu- 
cation,’’ considers honestly and acutely the aims 
and methods of education in secondary and 
higher schools. His views are democratic and 
thoughtful, limited by his notion that our aim 
is “to help students help themselves” (without 
regard to their aims?). 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE. By SHERARD VINES. Mac- 
millan. Pp. 316. $3.50. 


An attempt by a British professor to sum- 
marize in 266 pages the entire field of literature 
(including children’s literature and humorous 
writing) in England and America over the 
century ending 1940. Mr. Vines can turn a neat 
phrase but is not particularly perceptive in trac- 
ing the history of ideas in literature. His bib- 
liography reveals a disregard or ignorance of 
recent American literary scholarship. 


HOW GOOD IS YOUR SCHOOL? A HAND- 
BOOK TO HELP PARENTS. By WitBuR 
A. Yaucu. Harper. Pp. 213. $2.75. 


Dr. Yauch’s subtitle is correctly descriptive. 
Concentrating primarily on the elementary 
school, he lets the parent “in’’ on the ideas be- 
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hind modern education. His style is disarming 
and definitely unpedagogical. His program to 
attain better schools through parent education 
and community interest is not new, but it is 
forcefully stated. 


EDUCATION AND THE CULTURAL 
CRISIS. By CHARLES S. JOHNSON. Mac- 
millan. Pp. 113. $1.75. 


The president of Fisk University examines 
our schools for the Indians, our efforts to re-edu- 
cate the Japanese, and the educational-cultural 
situation of southern rural Negroes as labora- 
tory examples of the often conflicting influences 
surrounding culture and school instruction. The 
chief shortcoming of the book is the very ab- 
stract style. 


HOW TO TEST READABILITY. By Rv- 
DOLPH FLEscu. Harper. Pp. 56. $1.00. 


Flesch in a nutshell. The same scales for 
ease and interest as in The Art of Readable Writ- 
ing. Many illustrations of revising writing to 
make it more readable. 


EDUCATION, THE WELLSPRING OF 
DEMOCRACY. By J. McGrartu. 
University of Alabama Press. Pp. 139. $2.50. 


A collection of addresses made by the United 
States Commissioner of Education within the 
past few years. There are a chapter on the 
secondary school in particular and interesting 
considerations of ‘‘Democracy’s Road to Free- 
dom” and “Education and Foreign Policy.” 


UNDERSTANDING GROUP BEHAVIOR 
OF BOYS AND GIRLS. By Rutu Cun- 
NINGHAM and AssocIATEs. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Pp. 462. $3.25. 

The role of the teacher in building group 
living in the classroom is thoroughly explained 
on the basis of extensive study by classroom 
teachers of patterns in group behavior. The 
volume is beautifully put together and illus- 
trated with a large number of photographs and 
sociograms. 


A GUIDE TO AMERICAN FOLKLORE. By 
LEVETTE J. Davipson. University of Denver 
Press. Pp. 132. $2.00. 

The title is exact. Each of the fifteen chap- 
ters treats a subtype and consists of a three- to 
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five-page ‘Definitions and Comments’ or 
“Comments and Suggestions,” a bibliography, 
and “Suggestions for Further Study and Col- 
lecting.”” This survey will be a very useful tool 
for those already interested; it is not bait to 
attract new devotees. 


Reprints 


REFERENCE BOOKS. Compiled by Mary 
NEILL Barton. 2d ed. Enoch Pratt Free 
Library (Baltimore). Pp. 99. $0.75 (quantity 
rates). Paper. 


An annotated bibliography of nearly 450 
standard reference works. Arranged by general 
subject and illustrated. For student use too. 


HOW ARE WE DOING? MODERN VS. 
TRADITIONAL EDUCATION. By H. A. 
HaBerty. (“Curriculum Bulletins,’ No. 
82.) School of Education, University of Ore- 
gon (Eugene). Pp.39. $0.50. Mimeo. 


A compilation of objective data resulting 
from comparisons of the achievements of stu- 
dents educated in the traditional manner and 
those of products of modern schools. The studies 
quoted provide “ammunition” for those who 
wish to defend educational progress. 


THE DYNAMICS OF DISCUSSION. By 
D. M. Hatt. Interstate Printers (19 N. 
Jackson Street, Danville, Ill.). Pp. 67. $0.75. 


Chiefly the usual ideas, with wholesome em- 
phasis upon atmosphere and personality before 
group procedures. “No matter how the indi- 
viduals got together, the group was conceived 
as a felt need.” “But until we ‘do’ we have no 
group work”’—mere talk is not the purpose. 
Teachers will be either stimulated to more vital 
undertakings or annoyed by the writer’s views. 


COMPARISON OF DICTIONARIES and 
COM PARISON OF ENCYCLOPEDIA. By 
LAURENCE Hart. Available from the author 
(14 W. Walnut Street, Metuchen, N.J.). 
Each, one sheet, 11X17. $0.25 each. Offset. 


A graphic comparison of the relative merits 
and shortcomings of reference works—standard 
and substandard. The author’s personal recom- 
mendations may be disputed, but the facts on 


Pamphlets 


A MANUAL OF PRONUNCIATION. By 
Morriss H. NEEDLEMAN. Barnes & Noble. 
Pp. 319. $1.50. Paper. 

In buckram at $4.00. About 5,800 trouble- 
some words respelled, marked diacritically, and 
printed in the International Phonetic Alphabet. 


READING AIDS TH ROUGH THE GRADES: 
300 DEVELOPMENTAL READING AC- 
TIVITIES. Revised and enlarged by 
Davip H. Russert and Erra E. Karp. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Pp. 116. $1.10. Stiff 
paper, circular binding. 


A tested manual of modern devices, 29 pages 
devoted to Grades VII-IX. 


which individuals may base their own opinions 
are on the charts. They are revised regularly. 


FOLKLORE OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By Marcaret Kemprer. (“Curriculum 
Bulletins,’ No. 66.) School of Education, 
University of Oregon (Eugene). Pp. 9. $0.15. 
Mimeo. 

An eleventh-grade unit of four weeks’ dura- 
tion. It is intended to introduce and to some 
degree motivate study of American literature. 
An extensive bibliography is included. 


FADS, FRILLS, AND FUNDAMENTALS— 
BASES FOR CURRICULUM IMPROVE- 
MENT. By Hveu B. Woon. (“Curriculum 
Bulletins,’ No. 71.) School of Education, 
University of Oregon (Eugene). Pp. 25. 
$0.35. Mimeo. 

Professor Wood has synthesized the ideas of 
the more forward-looking thinkers concerning 
the need for changes in present-day curriculums 
and the directions to be taken in such changes. 


EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF GROWING 
UP. By O. SpuRGEON ENGLISH and STUART 
M. Frivcu. (“Better Living Booklets.’’) 
Science Research Associates (57 W. Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10). Pp. 48. $0.40. Paper. 


MENTAL ABILITIES OF CHILDREN. By 
THELMA GWINN THURSTONE and KATH- 
ERINE M. Byrne. (“Better Living Book- 
lets.’”) Science Research Associates (57 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10). Pp. 48. $0.40. 
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Ti caching Materials 
For Class Use 


THE CHALLENGE OF IDEAS: AN ESSAY 
READER. Edited by JoHN GEHLMANN. 
Odyssey Press. Pp. 423. $1.80 


The book is a collection of forty-seven vigor- 
ous pieces of nonfiction prose—the informal es- 
say, magazine article, newspaper editorial, col- 
umn, book review, speech, sermon, radio forum, 
pamphlet, and epigram. Mr. Gehlmann has 
chosen his material from at least nineteen dif- 
ferent magazines, seven books, and two radio 
programs. 

Through the various authors, Mr. Gehlmann 
is obviously setting forth ideas which he him- 
self strongly believes. In his Foreword to 
teachers he explains that he prepares the mind 
of the reader for acceptance of the ideas by his 
own explanatory material at the beginning of 
each article, and by notes at the end of each he 
drives home the special points made. 

For example, the reader’s heart aches as 
Ruth Sawyer tells the agonizing story of her 
four-year-old son crippled for life by a speeding 
teen-ager late for a date. He may unthinkingly 
accept Edward S. Martin’s advice to his son, a 
freshman in college, that he should not be a 
teetotaler but rather should “drink light.” 

Archbishop Cushing declares that the spirit 
of Christ and his law of universal charity should 
pervade all educative programs, and in the 
notes Mr. Gehlmann asks how, in a country like 
America, committed to separation of church and 
state, “this need can be met.” 

The average reading level of this book is 
ninth and tenth grade, with a range from fifth 
and sixth to thirteenth and fourteenth. This was 
revealed by a study of 82 samples of 100-335 
words each according to Dale and Chall’s For- 
mula for Predicting Readability. Material is not 
arranged in order of difficulty. 

Scattered throughout the reader are eleven 
composition assignments. These begin with the 
paragraph and go through introductions and 
conclusions to the complete theme and efforts to 
achieve literary style. They do not seem to grow 
out of the readings. 


Teachers vary widely in their attitudes to- 
ward indoctrinating the pupils. However, since 
most of the articles in this book are thought- 
provoking and challenging on their own ac- 
count, many teachers and pupils would doubt- 
less find judicious use for much of the material. 


PAULINE T. BRYANT 


Norts ScHoor 
On10 


HOLT ENGLISH LANGUAGE SERIES, 
JUNIOR BOOKS I AND II. By Naot 
CHasE, HELEN F. Otson, and Haroitp 
Husesy. Holt. $1.96 each. 


Although much of the material in these 
books is fairly conventional, there is enough 
variety and the style is sufficiently lively that 
they should have good appeal to students. The 
books are packed with suggestions that should 
take students beyond the classroom, and they 
contain many ideas for group work which would 
involve planning and organizing. Writing sug- 
gestions are plentiful but seem less stimulating 
and natural. Sections on listening in the class- 
room seem particularly good; however, little 
use is made of radio, television, and motion pic- 
tures. Considerable emphasis on conventional 
grammatical terms runs throughout. More de- 
tailed grammatical explanations, rules of 
mechanics, and illustrative materials are re- 
served for a large reference section in the back 
of each book. 


ROBERTA GREEN 


METAIRIE PARK Country Day SCHOOL 
NEw ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Puttip 
Marsh. Steck. Pp. 144. 8X11. Paper, $0.80; 
cloth, $1.50. ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Puitip Marsu. Steck. Pp. 124. 8X11. 
Paper, $0.80, cloth, $1.50. 


Concise histories, practically series of brief 
biographies, which include incidental estimates 
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of the writers’ works. A few pages of blank- 
filling “‘exercises.”’ 


WRITING RIGHT: A CONCISE GRAM- 
MAR-COM POSITION. By Puitrp MarsH. 
Steck. Pp. 112. 7X10. Paper, $0.60; cloth, 
$1.32. 


A reference book rather than a workbook, 
with only a few exercises. The Preface declares 
the author’s admiration for the Woolley Hand- 
book and distrust of Perrin’s Index. Ten pages 
are devoted to rhetorical matters. Grading of 
themes is to be objective with numerical penal- 
ties for “major” and “‘minor’’ errors. 
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‘Reprints and Revisions 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION. Books I 
and II. By J. C. TRESSLER and MARGUERITE 

B. SHELMADINE. 5th ed. Heath. Pp. 432 each. 

$2.12 each. Book III. By J. C. TREssier. 

Pp. 498. $2.28. 

Among the added features in this most 
recent revision of a famous series are “additional 
pages of drill on fundamentals: grammar, usage, 
sentence structure, punctuation, spelling’; 
“more easy drill sentences for slow pupils’’; 
and “much new content.”’ Well illustrated. 


HOW TO READ BETTER AND FASTER. 
By Norman Lewis. 2d ed. Crowell. Pp. 416. 
Paper, $1.75; cloth, $3.50. 


Films and Filmstrips 


PILOT TO GOOD ENGLISH: LEARNING 
ABOUT SIMPLE SENTENCES; VERBS 
—THE MOTORS OF SENTENCES; 
VERBS AND THEIR SUBJECTS; MORE 
ABOUT VERBS; OTHER VERBS THAT 
HELP BUILD SENTENCES; HOW PRO- 
NOUNS HELP. Audio-Visual Division, 
Popular Science Publishing Co. (353 Fourth 
Ave., New York 12). Six filmstrips (300 
frames) in color. The series, with guide, 
$31.50. 

Prepared for use in Grades VI through IX, 
this series of filmstrips presents the problems of 
sentence structure and parts of speech by means 
of an analogy to flying. 

Multiple-sense approaches are utilized in 
evolving the grammatical understandings. In- 
stead of memorization type of learning, visual, 
auditory, and psychological methods, developed 
inductively for the most part, are used. A differ- 
ent way of diagraming sentences is introduced 
when pupils are asked to write the subjects and 
predicates into sketches of airplanes—the sub- 
ject into the wings and the predicate into the 
fuselage. Numerous cartoons depicting action 
are presented in order that pupils may describe 
the action in their own words. 

The “listening approach” is encouraged in 
making corrections in the agreement of subjects 
and verbs in number. The verb is said to be as 
important to a sentence as a motor is to an air- 
plane. By listening to the motor, the pilot can 
tell when something is wrong with it. By listen- 
ing to a sentence, pupils can often tell when 


something is wrong with the verb. Where the 
auditory approach is not sufficient, pupils are 
advised to use thought devices in making correc- 
tions, i.e., remembering that (1) clumb, brung, 
knowed, growed, and ain’t are not real verbs, so 
using them is like trying to fly an airplane with 
a machine that isn’t a motor; or (2) the words in 
sentences containing the trouble spots, don’t or 
doesn’t, there is or there are, should be fitted into 
places in the airplane. 

When shown to the pupils in the seventh 
grade of the University School of Indiana Uni- 
versity, these filmstrips elicited the following 
typical pupil responses: ‘“‘Thought it was aw- 
fully interesting, but I knowed most of it’’; 
“The use of chickens in explaining the ‘BE fam- 
ily’ was too elementary”; “I liked it, but it 
should be more helpful for the lower grades’’; 
and “Some words like ‘compound predicate’ 
are too hard for younger children to learn.” 


INGRID STROM 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


SPEECH: USING YOUR VOICE. Young 
America Films. $45.00. 


This film might well serve as a starting point 
for work in speech, but hardly for the reasons 
Young America Films intended. Although pu- 
pils recognize their own reflections in the in- 
effective speakers shown in the film and al- 
though they get the message—that effective 
speech must be audible, intelligible, and pleas- 
ing—this message they have heard before, as 
they have heard before the film’s insistence that 
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“carelessness” is the root of all the evils of bad 
speech. 

Unfortunately (and this had to be cleared up 
in the discussion that followed the film), several 
of the poor speakers used as illustration (the 
girl who couldn’t speak loudly enough in class; 
the boy who couldn’t address an audience) 
weren’t careless speakers, and the advice offered 
in the film (open your mouth wider; speak in 
low, full tones; change pace, etc.) isn’t the 
remedy. 

The film says some wrong things, but it says 
them clearly, interestingly, and, occasionally, 
naively: 

QueEsTION: Won’t my friends think I’m peculiar if 
I change my speech? 
Answer: No, they will admire you for it. 


This answer just doesn’t go when teacher says 
it, and it’s no more convincing in a film. 


NorMA TASMAN 


Fort HAMILTON HicH SCHOOL 
BrooKtyn, NEw YorkK 


LIBRARY ORGANIZATION. AttcE LOHRER, 
collaborator. Coronet. Black and white, 
$50.00; color, $100.00. 


This film illustrates to good advantage the 
various steps a high school student has to fol- 
low in locating books in the school library. It 
demonstrates the boy student having acquired 
these skills and thereby wasting no time, as 
compared to the girl student who finds herself at 
a loss how to proceed. The librarian graciously 
helps Jane by instructing, assisting, and explain- 
ing the procedures. This includes the use of the 
author, title, and subject cards in the catalogue 
with the identifying call number, locating the 
book on the shelf, and borrowing the book by 
the student. 

The film is weakened in several respects, be- 
cause not enough attention was given to details. 
For instance, the Cutter numbers, the lower 
half of the call number as used quite universally 
in public and school libraries, were not consist- 
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ent on the catalogue cards and on the books. - 
The physics book featured in the film was old 
and poorly repaired. Copy number was seen on 
the back of some books. (This information is 
usually found only on book card and pocket 
within the book.) 

The title of the film is misleading, as the con- 
tent of the film covers only a small part of libra- 
ry organization. A better title would be “Locat- 
ing a Book in a Library.” 

If the girl in the picture had been dressed as 
conservatively as the librarian, the film would 
not have become outdated so soon. 

Many librarians might feel that they could 
teach this lesson in their own libraries and se- 
cure films on other areas of library procedures 
which would prove more useful. 


W. MACBEAN 


DrvIsIon OF LIBRARIES 
Cuicaco Pustic ScHOOLs 


HOW FRIENDLY ARE YOU? Hart Dovc- 
Lass, collaborator. Coronet. Black and white, 
$50.00; color, $100.00. 


Designed to encourage the broadening of 
one’s friendships, this film emphasizes the im- 
portance of generosity, consideration, and sin- 
cere interest to genuine friendships. For senior 
high school. 


WHAT TO DO ON A DATE. EVELYN MILLIs 
DvvaLt, collaborator. Coronet. Black and 
white, $50.00; color, $100.00. 


A psychologically sound and sympathetic 
treatment of this high school problem. Suitable 
for any high school. 


THE OTHER FELLOW’S FEELINGS. 
Young America Films. 1 reel. $45.00. 


Discussion problems in group living, for 
Grades V-IX. Teasing and other problems are 
dramatized, and the audience challenged to 
discuss them. 


For Out-of-Class Use 


THE MERRY MEN OF GOTHAM. By M. A. 
JacENpDorF. Vanguard. $2.50. 


A well-written volume of light folk tales 
about the men of Gotham, for whom foolish 
antics were very smart politics in dealing with 


King John. Most of the tales involve pranks 
designed to keep Jack of Dover, the king’s 
stooge, guessing whether the Gotham men are 
really foolish. Upper elementary and junior 
high school pupils could read the book, but most 
wouldn’t be enthusiastic. The volume might be 
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of more interest in folklore units for older 
students. 
Dwicut L. BurToN 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


FAST MAN ON A PIVOT. By DUANE 
DEcKER. Morrow. $2.50. 


An almost disillusioned second baseman 
makes the grade in the Big League after he con- 
vinces everyone else that he is as good as he 
knew he was all along. His grudge fight with his 
obnoxious rival is hard to swallow. A step above 
the pulps, the book will be popular with junior 
and senior high school boys. There are some 
good play-by-play scenes. 

D.L.B. 


PATTERN FOR PERSONALITY. By Jupitu 
UNGER Scort. Macrae-Smith. Pp. 191. $2.50. 


Mrs. Scott is not here concerned with 
etiquette (as she was in her Manners for Mod- 
erns), nor is she concerned with the ethics that 
underlie conduct. Her concern is largely with 
social behavior patterns, the flouting of which 
can make many an adolescent girl miserable. 
The style is breezy, and the volume will have 
definite appeal to the senior high school girl 
who wants to be a young lady. 


JOE DIMAGGIO, THE YANKEE CLIP- 
PER; RALPH KINER, THE HEIR AP- 
PARENT; STAN MUSIAL, THE MAN; 
TED WILLIAMS, HITTING UN- 
LIMITED. (“Barnes All-Star Library.’’) 
A. S. Barnes. Pp. 25 each. $0.50 per volume. 


These profusely illustrated biographies are 
written in a tone and style that the early teen- 
ager will find irresistible. While they are no 
great shakes as literature, the books are whole- 
some bridges over which to lead the baseball 
fans to the better sports novels. 


THE APACHE INDIANS. By Sonta 
BLEEKER. Morrow. $2.00. 


A vividly simple account of the home life, 
government, religious ceremonies, sports, and 
fighting habits of the Southwest’s fierce raiders, 
the Apache Indians. Sonia Bleeker, author and 
anthropologist, is well equipped to tell Apache 
history, habits, and customs. Best suited for 
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sixth and seventh grades or for older students 
eager to avoid more difficult accounts. 


SALLY WINFREY 


DwicHTt Morrow ScHooi 
ENGLEWwoop, NEW JERSEY 


BASEBALL TECHNIQUES  ILLUS- 
TRATED. By ETHAN ALLEN. Barnes. Pp. 


96. $1.50. 


A former big-league star, now coach at Har- 
vard, offers clear exposition on the fine and not 
so fine points of playing baseball. The illustra- 
tions are many and valuable. Not literature but 
a useful how-to-do-it book for junior high school 
boys. 


BUCKY FORRESTER. By LELAND SILLIMAN. 
Winston. $2.50. 


Bucky, Boys’ Club swimmer, takes four de- 
linquents under his wing at the expense of his 
swimming practice time. As a result of his al- 
truism, his rival gets the opportunity to sup- 
plant Bucky in the national swimming meet. 
Further unselfishness on the part of Bucky en- 
ables the opponent to win, but Bucky finally 
gets the praise his behavior merits. Although 
Bucky’s conduct impresses the adult reader as 
unbelievably angelic, junior high school boys 
will find the story interesting and morally in- 
structive. The book is a tribute to the Boys’ 
Clubs of America and has been given wide pro- 
motion through those groups. 


LOUIS BRAILLE. By. J. ALVIN KUGELMASS. 
Messner. $2.75. 


An excellent biography of an inspiring indi- 
vidual who not only succeeded in his efforts to 
read in spite of blindness but also paved the way 
for others to do the same. Despite the absence of 
adventure or suspense, the volume will hold the 
attention of average and better-than-average 
high school students. 


A COURAGEOUS CONQUEST. By MABEL 
Montcomery. Edited by Henry I. CuristT. 
Globe. Pp. 191. $1.84. 


A highly laudatory biography of the late 
President Roosevelt with emphasis on his 
conquest of polio. Includes a good deal of 
recent history and extracts from F.D.R.’s 
speeches. There are objective tests to check 
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reading comprehension. Written for the slow 
reader. 


BLACK BEAUTY. By ANNA SEWELL. Adapt- 
ed by Epwarp G. Punkavy. Globe. Pp. 340. 
$1.84. 

The children’s classic adapted for slow 
readers. Reader interest will be confined largely 
to pre-adolescents. 


YOUR HEREDITY. By Bernice L. NeEv- 
GARTEN. (“Life Adjustment Booklets.”) 
Science Research Associates (57 W. Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10). Pp. 48. Paper, $0.40. 


The mechanics of heredity—sperms and 
eggs, with their chromosomes and genes—and 
what the inheritor can do about it. Some will 
object to the frank application of the Mendelian 
law and its bases to human beings. For the 
scientifically minded and, in general, well- 
disposed youngster. 


YOU AND UNIONS. By Date Yooer. (“Life 
Adjustment Booklets.”) Science Research 
Associates (57 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 
10). Pp. 48. Paper. $0.40. 
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The story of the rise of unions, their aims, 
and how they function. While friendly to 
unions, the author is not blind to their short- 
comings. Good reading for the senior who is 
going into industry after high school. 


Reprints 


THE KID COMES BACK. By Joun R. 
Tunts. Pocket Books, Jr. $0.25. 


An excellent and unusual baseball story by 
the foremost writer of sports stories for boys. 


HIGH INSIDE. By R. G. Emery. Pocket 
Books, Jr. $0.25. 


Cleve Coleman was top-notch major-league 
pitching material—until his arm went dead. 
But through perseverance and humility Cole- 
man made good after all. 


MOUNTAIN PONY AND THE PINTO 
COLT. By Henry V. Larom. Pocket Books, 
Jr. $0.25. 

A sequel to the author’s Mountain Pony, this 
is another run-of-the-mill western of which 
some junior high school boys never seem to tire. 


Mary Kelly 


I had a student in my class 

Whose name was Mary Kelly. 

She sat five months completely bored 
From Beowulf to Shelley. 


In May the college gave a concert. 
She stood up, tall and thin, 

And with all Heaven in her soul 
She played the violin. 


In June she flunked her English course, 
But when I wrote the grade, 

My heart was thankful for the songs 
That Mary Kelly played. 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN, NEw YORK 


HELENE MAGARET 
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Every Teacher of English Should Have a Copy of 


YOUR ENGLISH HELPER 


by ARNOLD LAZARUS 
. SANTA MONICA (CALIF.) CITY SCHOOLS 


SSSSSSSS 


@ A helpful handbook of grammar, composition and speech 
@ A ready reference to literature 
@ A guide to vocabulary building, reading and research 


SSSSSSSsess 


An epitome of the complete high school English course! The most con- 
cise and useful English handbook ever published! 


Write for an approval copy, complimentary if adopted. 


2 GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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Just Published 


THE WORDS YOU USE | TDC 


Book One (Ninth and Tenth Years) 
Book Two (Eleventh and Twelfth Years) 


Reading Rate 
By HOLMES - RANDOLPH - PIXLEY g 


aworksoox | *NEW- FOR AN Contr oller 
NOT «NEEDED INCREASED 


A TEXTBOOK N OW . VOCABULARY Developed, tested and approved by 

recognized reading clinics, the TDC 

: Students who use these workbooks will learn to use - Reading Rate Controller is an essential 
3 the words they should. instrument for increasing reading rates, 
wonns, | proving eding ait and desl 
| INTERESTING WORDS ing flexibility of reading rates. Speed 
SPELLING ... DEFINITION USAGE fram 20% to 500% without 


comprehension loss may be attained. 


Presented in a series of lessons, each centered around a 
theme of interest to boys and girls in Junior and Senior 
High School and dealing with situations pertinent to Write for descriptive literature to ' 
their lives and problems. : 


After a brief introductory paragraph, each lesson consists THREE DIMENSION COMPANY 
entirely of drill material. 
4555 West Addison Street + Chicago 41 
Send for examination copies 
Manufacturers of TDC Vivid 
LAWRENCE PUBLISHING CO. Slide Projectors and Accessories 
500 No. Spaulding Ave. + Hollywood 36, Calif. 
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More and More Schools Are Using 


EATON-PALMER WORKBOOKS IN LITERATURE 


MACBETH 
JULIUS CAESAR 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


TREASURE ISLAND 
IDYLLS OF THE KING 


For 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE 
SILAS MARNER 
IVANHOE 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
Only 15¢ each 


Now ready by the same author, Harotp T. Eaton 


EATON-PALMER WORKBOOK IN BASIC SPELLING 


This workbook for junior high school pupils is designed to eliminate spelling errors in 
the basic list of 500 most frequently used words. It provides forty lessons, one a week for 
forty weeks or a concentrated eight-week unit of daily lessons. List price, 40¢ 


Sample copies of the above will be sent to 
interested teachers and officials on request. 


COMPANY 
BOSTON I0, MASS. 


THE PALMER 
370 ATLANTIC AVE. 


Available once more: 


BOOKS FOR YOU 


in a new and entirely revised edition 


The outstanding reading list for high school students 


Over 1500 titles listed 


Each entry annotated 


Recent books included Arranged by subjects and types 
Geared to student interests Compiled by authorities 
Fully indexed Attractively illustrated 

Priced within reach of every pupil 


Single copy, $0.40. 


Order now to meet your Fall requirements 


Ten or more, $0.30 each. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 WEST 68TH STREET 


CHICAGO 21, ILLINOIS 
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Good news from Heath! 


JUST PUSLISHED! 


TWO-BOOK EDITION OF 
Tressler’s ENGLISH IN ACTION, 5TH ED.* 


Book One (grades 9 and 10)—Book Two (grades 11 and 12) 


(also published in a four-book edition—Courses One, Two, Three, Four) 


... GOOD NEWS to English teachers who know the value of effective teaching tools 
. .. GOOD NEWS to students who enjoy learning from lively, modern textbooks 


THE FIFTH EDITION provides: a COMPLETE PROGRAM of texts, practice 
books, answer books, and teachers’ manuals... LIVELY, UP-TO-DATE content 
. .. CLOSE CORRELATION with other courses . .. SOUND TRAINING through 
down-to-earth exercises ... CLEAR EXPLANATIONS. New, modern format, new 
cartoons. 


* The entire Tressler series is now in its 16th million. 


and SMITH, PAXTON, MESERVE: 


LEARNING TO WRITE, REVISED 


. .. is GOOD NEWS to high school English teachers looking for a composition text 
that is pleasantly and lucidly written, sound in fundamentals, organized for usability, 
and completely up to date. Learning to Write, Revised, provides solid training in written 
and oral composition .. . acquaints students with various types of written work . . . 
encourages the talented as well as the average student ...is seasoned throughout 
with samples of recent student work. 


D.C. Heath and Company 
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